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Big Profits 


In Raising 
Calves on 


The high meat prices—the present high prices of milch cows and the cer- 
tainty of still higher prices after the war assure you a good profit on every calf 


raised on Schumacher Calf Meal. 


SELL YOUR MILK 


it is wasteful to feed it to calves. You can raise from 3 to 5 calves on 
Schumacher Calf Meal at the same cost of raising only | on milk. 


A New Automobile can be bought with the profits on 
a few calves raised on Schumacher 


Calf Meal instead of sold for veal shortly after birth. 


Meal 


ident Pontiac Netherland That 
World Champion Makes 
Two - Year-Old 


Owned By MR. BERNHARD MEYER 
FINDERNE, N. J. World 


Finderne Pieterje Jouanna 
Ch ° — 5 wane oe 
ampions ree - Year 
w By MR. BERNHARD MEYER 
Experts Say a EINDERNE, T 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


IS THE BEST MILK SUBSTITUTE 


The New York State Experiment Station Officials, Ithaca, New York, in their official Bulletin 
No. 269, giving a result of tests covering a period of two years say: “Schumacher Calf Meal seems 
to be the best commercial substitute in the nature of grain for skim milk on the market at the 
present time.” 


Order SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL today —Accept No Substitute. 


The Quaker Qals (ompany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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If You Are Planning 
To Grow Vegetables 


Write For This 
Booklet 


HIS Booklet will help you when 
you are planning for the future, 
the time when you are going to 

work out the ideas and plans you have 
formed while in college. 

The different greenhouses illustrated 
will help you form a picture of your 
greenhouse. 

It has some common-sense facts 
about buying a greenhouse and illus- 
trates the kind of greenhouse construc- 
tion the “big people” are using. 
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A PASSING GLIMPSE 
AT SOME OF 
THE VEGETABLE HOUSES 
WE HAVE BUILT 


One photograph shows the interior 
of George W. Kuchler’s house at La 
Grangeville, New York, with a money- 
making crop of radishes ready for the 
market. 

Mr. Kuchler is a college graduate 
who saw the immense probabilities of 
all-year-round vegetable growing. 

He is making money at it. 

If he can do it, so can you. 

This booklet should be the first step 


to your success. Write for it now. 


Jord @ Burnham. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
42nd St. Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Continental & Commercial 
Bank Bldg. 
TORONTO 
Royal Bank Bldg. 


FACTORIES: 


Tremont 


Granite 


Irvington, N. Y. 


BOSTON 
ROCHESTER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland Bldg. 


Bldg. 
Bldg. 


MONTREAL 
Transportation Bldg. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


St. Catherines, Canada 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 


goods just as they appear? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over jblack 


and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work 


Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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=It Costs You 
$35to Feed ‘4 Calf, 
5 Months, On 
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Calf Meal 


Is prepared according to a formula worked out by our chemists, 
including the highest mixed feed authorities in America—and is 
proven on our own experimental farms. Contains health and 
growth-promoting materials found in no other calf meal, namely: 

Bone Meal, which builds up a big strong frame. 

Soluble Blood Flour, a strong protein feed and one of the best 2% 

own bowel correctives—prevents scours. 4 

Soluble Starch and Malt Flour supplies the necessary sugar; 
now generally prescribed by physicians for human babies—preferre 
to milk sugar because of its easier digestibility. 

Dried Skim Milk, which contributes the chemicaily unknown 
life-giving material called “‘Vitamine’ absolutely necessary for the 
calf's full development. 

Sucrene Calf Meal also contains corn feed meal, linseed meal and flour mid- 
dlings, making as complete a substitute for whole milk as science can produce, 


20% Protein Insures Rapid Growth 


Sucrene Calf Meal gives better results & seecenasssnsssccencenenens (7) 
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Agricultural Books 


Reading books on Agriculture or any other subject 
for that matter is a developed habit. Everyone 
should acquire it or develop it if they have already 
the taste for reading to some extent. The books 
listed in our Agricultural Book List are not entirely 
Agriculture from the point of view of the farmer. 
There are other books to interest any one who may 
be interested in gardens or even their home grounds. 
Ask for a copy of our Agricultural Booklet and if 
you want a special book let us order it. 


A Book About Cornell 


Cornellians should be posted jon Cornell University 
and its history. They will be in a position to act in 
the interest of the University to have such facts 
available. The new book “Concerning Cornell” 
gives a very good history of the University and also 
a good description of the buildings and student life. 
We believe that it is a book that you will want. 


Cornell Co-op. 
Morrill Hall] Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Tractor Situation 


By H. W. RILEY 


Professor of Rural Engineering at Cornell University 


coupled with the imperative de- 

mands of the world for a greater 
food production, have brought’ the 
American farmer face to face with a 
problem, the only possible solution of 
which seems to lie in the use, to the 
fullest extent, of the rapidly develop- 
ing farm tractor. 

In selecting a tractor to-day, the far- 
mer finds that there is a strong tend- 
ency to work away in design from the 
big heavy machines first developed for 
the northwest to light powerful high 
speed tractors with automobile control. 
The extreme types with medium weight 
and even heavy machines of good 
sturdy well-tried construction are still 
available for hard lugging work in level 
countries. The light, high speed, round 
wheeled tractor met with great favor 
for orchard cultivating last year, and 
this year brings a tremendous demand 
for a small caterpillar tread machine, 
built so low as to pass more readily than 
horses under the branches of fruit 
trees. 

One of the greatest difficulties con- 
fronting the tractor designer is that of 
getting the center of his tractor when 
plowing exactly in front of the proper 
point of hitch of two and three bottom 
plows, these being the sizes now in 
most general use. This problem may be 
better appreciated when it is realized 
that for two fourteen inch bottoms the 


T « acute shortage of farm labor, 


correct point of hitch to the front of 
the frame is only nineteen inches from 
the furrow bank, while for three four- 
teen inch bottoms the hitch point is 
twenty-six inches from this line. A 
tractor to have both its drivers on the 
unplowed ground and not nearer than 
four inches from the edge of the fur- 
row, and to have at the same time its 
center line directly in front of the hitch 
point on the first mentioned plow, could 
be only thirty inches wide from outside 
to inside of drivers. For use with a 
three bottom fourteen inch plow such 
a tractor could be fourteen inches wider 
or forty-four inches, a width not suf- 
ficient for stability in a reasonably high 
machine. In practice the round wheeled 
machine of this type is made wider than 
this, while the small creeper type of 
machine, because of its lower center of 
gravity, may be made very narrow and 
comes more nearly in front of the 
plows. 

A number of round wheeled tractors 
to meet this plow hitch problem are 
placing one driver and one front wheel 
in the furrow, a plan that brings the 
center of a wide machine well in front 
of the plows. The two principal ob- 
jections to this plan are that the tractor 
is normally operating in a slanting posi- 
tion and that the drive wheel in the 
furrow tends to pack the soil in the 
bottom and often rolls up on to the last 
turned furrow, packing down several 
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Farmers—Learning Its Good Points and the Manufacturer—Learning Its Bad Ones 


inches of it. The question of slant need 
not be a serious one if the machine is 
adequately designed to meet it, while 
that of the soil packing can be decided 
by any farmer for his conditions when 
he considers the character of the soil 
and the weight of his tractor. 


The tractor with two drivers in the 
front and the implement attached un- 
derneath in the rear, is represented by 
several different makes, one of which is 
becoming especially well known in the 
east. It is reported that the makers of 
this machine are preparing a very com- 
plete line of special tools for use with 
their tractor so that experience will 
soon be available to show whether or 
not this machine is destined to hold the 
large place in American farming that 
its friends claim for it. 

The creeping grip tractor first ap- 
peared with two driving treads and one 
steering wheel in front, following which 
there came a type without the front 
wheel, steering and driving being both 
accomplished by the two long treads. 
Last fall at Fremont, Nebraska, there 
was demonstrated a machine with two 
treads close together behind and two 
steering wheels on a front long axle, one 


of the wheels being run in the furrow 
to steer when plowing, with the treads 
on the unplowed land. 

In sizes, the new machines are made 
in 8-16 or 9-18 sizes for two plows and 
10-20, 12-30, and 12-34 sizes for three 
plows. These figures refer to the horse- 
power available from the tractor, the 
larger figure being the horsepower that 
may be obtained from the belt pulley, 
while the smaller is the horsepower at 
the drawbar for plowing, dragging, or 
similar work. The weights run from 
three thousand, one hundred pounds to 
six or eight thousand pounds. The 
heavier the machine the more power is 
required to propel it in going up hill. 
It is generally considered good practice 
not to demand too much of a tractor as 
it is found that better service is secured 
by loading light and keeping going, 
rather than by overloading and suffering 
delays from loss of speed or from actual 
stops for trouble which always results 
from this practice. 


While some of the old machines were 
equipped with only one speed forward 
and one reverse, it is now almost the 
universal plan to provide a set of gear- 
ing in the transmission similar to that 
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used in automobiles by means of which 
the engine may be kept up to its full 
speed and power while the rate of 
travel is set at any one of three speeds, 
affording a heavy pull at slow rate of 
travel or a light pull at high rate of 
travel, all without loss of drawbar 
horsepower in either case. This is a 
very great improvement over the old 
one speed machines and is to be strongly 
recommended as a_ very’ desirable 
feature. 


With high speeds of travel the need 
of spring mounting becomes more and 
more apparent, and recent designers 
show springs provided on the light trac- 
tors both front and rear, while some 
have compromised with springs for the 
front only. This is a great step in ad- 
vance over rigid frames. 


Practically all of the engines this year 
are put out to burn kerosene as fuel; 
some prefer it to gasoline while others 
recommend the later fuel. Certain it 
is that in using kerosene the problem 
of lubricating the engine becomes a 
difficult one, demanding the use of 
special heavy lubricating oils and 
the provision of carefully worked out 
pumping and distributing systems. With 


A Heavy Tractor With a Caterpillar Drive 
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proper care on the part of the operator 
in feeding his fuel and in feeding his 
oil, kerosene engine of good design can 
be successfully lubricated, but a poor 
machine or a poor operator is sure to 
bring trouble from this source sooner or 
later. 

This last topic brings up the ques- 
tion of the operator, and it is eminently 
fitting that in closing, emphasis be laid 
on the importance of having a good man 
to operate a tractor. It is not sufficient 
that a good man look the machine over 
occasionally. It is important that the 
man who is with the tractor while it is 
working shall be one who will notice 
troubles as soon as they occur and 
either remedy them at once or stop the 
machine and have them fixed by the 
proper person. A tractor is a compli- 
cated mechanism operating under con- 
ditions ten times more trying than 
those to which the automobile is sub- 
jected, and the tractor is, therefore, 
more liable than the latter to get out of 
order. If it stops in a lot from which 
it is difficult to remove it with horses, 
the tractor, instead of being a blessing 
at a busy time, may become instead a 


(Continued on page $62) 





The Food Crisis and the Farmer 


By JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


President of Cornell University 


F all the An address delivered before New does not bring in 
O great prob- York State farmers in Bailey Hall dur- the supply. We 
lems of this ing Farmers’ Week at Cornell. may even compel 


colossal world-war, 

the food problem is now the most im- 
portant. Man-power can be raised by 
conscription up to the point of exhaus- 
tion. The allied lines from the North 
Sea to Switzerland are piled high with 
munitions which the output of French, 
British, and American factories is con- 
stantly augmenting. But everywhere 
the supply of food is limited, and beyond 
a very narrow margin you see the edge 
of an Inferno of starving nations. 

Yet no problem of the war is so 
much misunderstood. The simple ques- 
tion is this: Can we keep our own and 
our allied soldiers and civil popula- 
tion from starvation? If they are not 
to starve they must have wheat and 
other cereals, beef and pork and other 
meats and fats to eat. It is not at all 
a question of price, it is solely a ques- 
tion of supply. Will the farmers of 
America raise enough wheat and oats 
and rye and corn and hogs and cattle 
and sheep to feed the American army 
and people and to help to feed the 
armies and peoples of our European 
allies? 

The less we waste, the more we econ- 
omize and the further we shall make our 
supply of food stuffs go. Mr. Hoover 
has taught us all the gospel of the clean 
plate and the duty of eating those varie- 
ties of foods which we cannot send to 
Europe for the use of our soldiers and 
our allies. And he has been so _ suc- 
cessful in his campaign of publicity 
that many good people have come to 
imagine that conservation is our prin- 
cipal food problem. As a matter of 
fact, conservation or saving is to the 
national cupboard what saving or econ- 
omy is to the national treasury. It 
makes the supply go further. But it 


people to economize 
in the use of foods by legal enact- 
ments with severe penalties; Congress 
may require us to observe wheatless and 
meatless days and to eat mixed and 
diluted foods—and I myself believe we 
have reached the point where compul- 
sion should supersede or at any rate 
supplement voluntary appeal—but no 
legislation, however drastic or draconic, 
will add to our supply of food stuffs a 
single litter of pigs or a solitary grain 
of wheat. It is good to save what you 
possess. But saving does not create the 
supplies in the use of which you prac- 
tice economy. 

But legislation can surely put a stop 
to profiteering in the sale of food stuffs. 
If milk goes up a cent a quart and 
children die in New York City in con- 
sequence, ought there not to be a law to 
stop it? Well, I think it a disgrace to 
our civilization that children should die 
for lack of food. And I hope the time is 
not far distant when a more humane 
feeling and conscience will lead the pub- 
lic to recognize the obligation of caring 
for those innocent and helpless sufferers. 
3ut why should the food-producer be 
singled out for the réle of a public be- 
nevolent institution? Why not also the 
producers of unessential commodities, 
of amenities and luxuries? Why deny 
the farmer alone the market price of 
his labor and skill? Why select him 
first to support the poor of our great 
cities? He certainly cannot afford it. 
One-third of our farmers are tenants 
and own little or nothing in the world. 
And of those who own the farms they 
operate only 36 per cent have them free 
of mortgage. 

Why attempt to regulate the prices of 
farm products? Like other commodi- 
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ties they will not be produced at all un- 
less the producer gets a price sufficient 
to cover the cost of production and a 
fair profit. The people who demand the 
regulation of food prices really want low 
prices. But low prices for anything 
whatever in war times are utterly im- 
possible. And food stuffs have not gone 
up more than other commodities. Even 
in a country like Great Britain where 
manufacturing was self-sufficient and 
agriculture dependent, the level of food 
prices has not advanced much beyond 
the general price-level of all commodi- 
ties. In May, 1917, the index number 
for all commodities showed an increase 
of 114 per cent over the wholesale prices 
of July, 1914, and the corresponding in- 
crease for food products was 123 per 
cent. 

I hold in my hands tables just issued 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics giving the wholesale prices of 
important commodities in the United 
States since 1913, the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. The in- 
dex number is based on 292 separate 
articles or price series; and the prices 
of 1913 are treated as par or 100. Up 
to July, 1915, there was little change 
and as late as July, 1916, the general 
price level of all commodities was still 
below 120. Since that time, however, 
there has been a rapid rise and in the 
month of December, 1917, the general 
price level stood at 181. But the high- 
est priced groups were drugs and chem- 
icals at 230 and clothes and clothing at 
206. Farm products came third at 204, 
while food stuffs stood at 185, which is 
only four points above the general level. 

Why, with those facts before us in 
regard to prices, should anyone want to 
lay hands on food for the purpose of 
price regulation? The problem is solv- 
ing itself in accordance with economic 
laws with results quite analogous to 
those we find in the price-advances of 
other commodities. Do you want to 
penalize food-producers by compelling 
them to sell their products at prices 
relatively lower than other producers? 
Is that the way to get food to win the 
war? That way madness lies—utter 
folly and rank injustice. 
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I repeat and reiterate that our food- 
problem is one of enlarged production 
and augmented supply. Price-fixing 
leads to the opposite results. Farmers 
will not plough and plant and weed and 
harvest if they know that the laws fix 
the prices of their commodities lower 
than the general level of prices—lower 
than the cost of production with fair 
profit to the producer. We have tried 
that experiment with coal-producers and 
the result is heatless Mondays. We 
have tried that experiment with the rail- 
way companies and the result is a 
paralysis of transportation. We have 
tried that experiment with wheat and we 
have sent the price of corn above wheat, 
compelling the farmer to feed wheat to 
his poultry and animals and discourag- 
ing him in the planting of winter wheat 
so that there is today a shortage of over 
5,000,000 acres in the area planted as 
compared with that recommended by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Meanwhile we are using up our grain 
reserves. The crop of 1915 was the 
largest ever produced in this country. 
On March 1, 1916, the reserve supplies 
on farms and in sight amounted to 106 
billions of pounds; on March 1, 1917, 
they had fallen to 70 billions, a reduc- 
tion of 36 billion pounds or one pound 
a day for each person in the United 
States. The hold-over on March 1, 1916, 
was the third largest there has ever 
been; that of March 1, 1917, was the 
lowest hold-over in fifteen years. 

We are exhausting our reserves. In 
spite of all appeals the farmers have 
not planted more winter wheat than 
they planted in 1914. I believe it no 
exaggeration to say that we are con- 
fronted with the danger of starvation in 
the next twelve months. The energies 
of our farmers are paralyzed by price- 
fixing and the fear of price-fixing. Does 
the Government want to stimulate agri- 
cultural production? Then strike the 
shackles off the farmer and leave him as 
free as other producers. In the name of 
common sense, of justice and of patriot- 
ism I make this appeal to the President 
and Congress. Food will win the war. 
Give the farmers a fair chance to win it. 





















































HE agricultural census for New 
7 York State is a preliminary re- 

port for fifty-two counties taken 
about February first, by the New York 
State Food Commission with the as- 
sistance of the farm bureaus and the 
schools of the state. Four counties and 
a number of the farms from the other 
counties are yet to be reported. The 
area here reported represents about 
ninety per cent of the area included in 
the final report of last year. 


Hired Labor 
1. No. of hired men now 42,470. 


2. No. of hired men last year at this 
time 50,254. 


Farm Workers 
3. No. of persons devoting full time 
to farm work now (Includes hired nelp, 
the farmer and members of his family, 
but does not include household help) 
239,092. 


4. No. of persons devoting full time 
to farm work a year ago 246,866. 


5. No. of persons who were regularly 
doing farm work last season who will not 
be available this season because they 
have (a) Enlisted 3772; (b) Been 
drafted 11,427; (c) Left farming for 
other kinds of work 19,459. 


6. No. of persons who are now doing 
regular farm work who were working 
on some other industry a year ago 
13,327. 

The number of men who have en- 
listed from the farms is reported as 
3,772. The number drafted, 11,427, 
may include some who have been called 
but who have not yet left for service. 
The number who have left farming for 
other kinds of work, 19,459, is much 
larger than the total number who have 
gone for military service. 


A considerable number of men have 
come back to the farm from other work. 
These, together with the increased 
amount of work being done by women 
and by farmers’ sons, who are doing 
more work in proportion to their years 


New York State Agricultural Census 





than formerly, have made up the loss 
of about 8,000 in the number of per- 
sons doing work on the farms, other 
than housework, at the present time. 

The census last year showed a decrease 
of 16% in the number of hired men on 
farms, and this year a further decrease 
of 15% is shown. 


Seed Wanted and for Sale 


Figures show that there is enough 
seed in this state to supply all who wish 
to buy, but the individual county re- 
ports show that a large amount of work 
will be necessary upon the part of 
County Seed Stock Committees to se- 
cure an adequate distribution, both 
within and between counties. 

In the case of spring wheat, however, 
there is a shortage of 23,000 bushels. 
Provision has already been made to se- 
cure this needed spring wheat through 
the Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration, provided County 
Seed Stock Committees find it necessary 
to import it from outside their counties. 


The amount of potatoes for sale at 
first glance seems to be large. In this 
connection, it should be noted that there 
are a good many weeks before potato 
planting time, and that a good propor- 
tion of the potatoes listed for seed 
purposes will normally be consumed 
between now and that time. The amount 
of seed potatoes offered for sale is about 
one-ninth of this year’s crop. 


The amount of seed corn for sale 
seems to be large but this should not be 
misinterpreted. Much of the seed corn 
in the State has not yet been tested for 
germination. Farmers are advised to 
insist on a germination test before pur- 
chasing seed corn. 


The amount of seed oats for sale and 
the amount that is called for is about 
even. It would seem that any one who 
had good seed oats would do well to 
hold them for seed purposes. The same 
also applies to barley. 


| (Continued on page $62) 
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Ditching Machines 


By B. B. ROBB 





Professor of Rural Engineering at Cornell University 
Illustrated by W. W. Warsaw 


days of 

drainage, 
specialists were 
called upon to 
demonstrate to 
the farmers the 
benefits of tile 
ditching. They 
already knew 
the value of sur- 
face drains. The 
expert, usually a 
soils man, would 
go thru a long course of reasoning to 
show that removing excess water 
aerates and warms up the soil, length- 
ens the growing season, enlarges the 
plant root zone, improves the physical 
condition of the soil, and reduces loss 
from freezing. But now, partly because 
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A Horse-Drawn Ditching Machine 


of previous education, but mostly be- 
cause of the two wet seasons just re- 
cently experienced, the farmer knows 
he needs underdrainage. His problem 
is to get it done and to determine the 
best kind of system or arrangement of 
drains, together with tile sizes and ditch 
grades, and is, therefore, primarily of 
an engineering nature. 

After the farmer decides to install a 
drainage system and the engineer lays 
it out, the question arises, “How can 
it be accomplished?” There are three 
general methods: 

1. With the pick, shovel, and drainage 
plow (subsoil plow.) 

2. With large ditching plows, drawn 
by horses or tractors. 

3. With large power ditchers. 

The first method is too slow for large 
installations and is generally impossible 
because of the scarcity of labor. How- 
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ever, this is one of the most economic 
methods if labor can be secured. It is 
practically the only reasonable one 
where the tile system is built up by in- 
stalling one or two drains each season. 

The second method has not generally 
met the situation largely because of the 
power problem and also because of 
some inconvenience experienced in get- 
ting the bottom of the drain down to a 
true grade. Furthermore, the soil must 
be at just the right condition of wetness 
for this method to be successful. 

The third, or traction ditcher method, 
seems to be the most feasible way of 
getting the work done. There still re- 
mains the big problem, however, of 
making these expensive machines avail- 
able to the average farmer. 

In 1916 the department of farm 
practice of the College of Agriculture, 
in codperation with the Tompkins 
County Farm Bureau, tried the experi- 
ment of putting the college ditching 
machine out to do “custom” work 
among farmers at cost. Only a limited 
amount of work was allowed any one 
farmer. The purpose of this experi- 
ment was to demonstrate in this com- 
munity the use of the tractor ditcher 
and the benefits of drainage. As a re- 
sult, during the following winter an 
organization was perfected whereby the 
permanent location of a machine in this 
community was made possible. 

Several farmers pledged themselves to 
employ the new ditcher for a certain 
number of rods at fifty cents per rod, a 
percentage being paid in advance. A 
young man of good mechanical ability 
was found who desired to go into the 
drainage business but lacked available 
capital. He put in what little money 
he had together with the advance pay- 
ment of the farmers. Sufficient funds 
were thereby raised to make the first 
payment on the machine. It was pur- 
chased and put to work. 

In the spring of 1917 the New York 
State Food Supply Commission was ap- 
pointed. Among other things they pur- 
chased farm tractors and put them out 
to work in the State to help increase 
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food production. It was perceived that 
for the successful operation of the trac- 
tor, the land must be well drained, and 
also that draining the land would not 
only increase food production temporar- 
ily but permanently improve our farm 
lands. Three ditching machines were 
therefore purchased by the Food Supply 
Commission, one being placed in Tomp- 
kins, one in Orleans, and one in Ontario 
County under the care of the respective 
Farm Bureau Managers. An operator 
and helper were furnished by the State 
to run the machine. They opened drains 
at a cost of fifty cents per rod to a depth 
not greater than three feet. The farmer 
laid his own tile and backfilled the ditch. 
Out of this fifty cents per rod, the op- 
erators’ salary, fuel, oil, and repair bills 
were paid, and ten cents per rod was 
returned to the State as a depreciation 
charge against the machine. These ma- 
chines should average eighty rods per 
day for a season of one hundred days. 
Thus it is seen that in four years’ time 
the county will automatically pay for 
the machine by the depreciation charge. 

One machine opened one hundred and 
thirty-nine rods of drain in one ten- 
hour day. A total of one hundred and 
twenty rods was not uncommon. This ma- 
chine, after paying all charges against 
it, has earned $300 for the Farm 
Bureau. Another after paying all 
bills, including $200 breakage and re- 
pair bills, has $800 to its credit. 

When these machines first started out, 
some difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting them located because farmers were 
loath to employ them. After the first 
day’s work, however, it was not a case 
of finding work for them, but a case of 
turning it down. 


It might appear that in doing this 
work, the State is acting in a paternal 
way toward the farmers. This is not 
the case. The State is merely carrying 
the first cost for a time until enough 
work has been done for the machine 
to pay its own way. If hand labor were 
available, the work could be done con- 
siderably cheaper than fifty cents, as the 
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Edward van Alstyne 


An Appreciation 


The passing of Edward van Alstyne takes from us one of the 
best known and best beloved figures in our New York State agri- 
culture. He was the Nestor of the Farmers’ Institute work and 
at the same time his life closely touched almost every agri- 
cultural activity of the State. We who knew him best love to 
think of him not as an educator or an executive or as a wise 
counselor whose opinion and judgment was sought in many ways, 
but rather, we remember him as a patriarchal farmer on his own 
land as he walked among his orchards or welcomed us to his old 
brick house under its old trees of “Sunnyside.” If there be such 
distinction among us, then he belonged to the hereditary Aris- 
tocracy of America. Perhaps if there was one thing in which he 
had a sturdy, honest, worthy pride, it was that his family had 
dwelt—since 1667—for seven generations on one plot of ground, 
handed down from father to son, nor during all those years had 
his family line lacked a son to be an office bearer in the old 
Dutch Reformed Church of Kinderhook. 

Like most men of his generation, he never knew the training 
of the agricultural schools but through many years his reading 
carried him over a wide range, not only of agriculture but of 
history and philosophy and the best literature of every kind 
which made him at home in any company and brought him 
recognition as a thoroughly trained man. Gradually, almost in 
spite of himself, his pecuilar qualifications as a teacher of far- 
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mers carried him into many states and as a Farmers’ Institute 
worker won for him a reputation that was almost nation wide. 
His agricutlural teaching was always phrased in principles 
rather than specific rules and it was his delightful philosophy 
of life that gave him among friends the affectionate title “The 
Sage of Kinderhook.” 

In his character there was something of the austerity of the 
Old Testament prophets that he knew so well. He was not a 
diplomat in the way of distorting truth or of flattery to gain his 
ends. Perhaps at first, he seemed sometimes severe in his judg- 
ment of men and things, but he was absolutely just, and to his 
frinds he was loyal beyond words. They who love him best are 
those who knew him longest. He will be most missed in his 
home, his community and the church that he loved and served. 
His voice and face were known to more New York farmers than 
any other man of our time, and thousands of hard-handed men of 
the furrow will feel a sense of personal sorrow because Edward 
van Alstyne walks among us no longer. 

For years he saw the shadow that waited for him yet to the 
last he looked out on life with smiling, sunny eyes that never 
were darkened, and almost to the last hour he planned for the 
work that he loved, and then—like Jacob of old—‘“by faith he 
gave commandment concerning his bones.” 

We whom he called friends are thankful that we were per- 
mitted to know this brave, strong soul, and we can only say that 
“this day there is fallen a prince and prophet in Israel.” 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


































Farm Building Activities as Affected by the 
War 


By J. L. STRAHAN 


Instructor of Rural Engineering at Cornell University. 


try is now facing, all activities, 

either individual or coéperative, 
must be directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of one aim and only one—that of 
bringing the enemy to terms. Any 
business that is 
essentially at vari- 


D URING a crisis such as this coun- 


not in some way _ necessary motions 


It is easy to work and produce in 
ance with this ob- plants which have been designed to 
jective, or that is reduce to an absolute minimum the 
of the operatives. part as _ follows, 
contributory to its If the farmer is to compete with such 
Success must of industrial organizations in attracting 
necessity be secon- capable help, it is decidedly up to him 
dary to those that to provide “a plant” 


tion will soon issue recommendations 
regulating such work for the period of 
the war. This, however, does not apply 
to farm buildings, as is quite clearly 
brought out in an article written by 
the editor of the ‘American Builder” 
and published in 
the January issue 
of that paper. Mr. 
Johnson writes in 


after obtaining 
first hand _ infor- 
mation from ad- 


in which it be- ministration  offi- 


either directly or comes more of a pleasure than an un- cials in Washing- 


indirectly help to pleasant duty to work.—J. L. Strahan. ton: 


bring the war to a 
successful conclusion. 

Much has been said in the past, and 
too much cannot be said in the future 
concerning the vital necessity of con- 
serving all possible food resources as a 
measure directed against the enemy. 
Quite as important as guns and muni- 
tion is an adequate supply of good food. 
This must be supplied by the American 
farmer, upon whom is laid the responsi- 
bility of feeding not only our armies 
in the field but also the civilian popula- 
tions of both this country and a large 
portion of Europe. Any factor in our 
social organization, therefore, that con- 
tributes in any way, however small, to 
the production of food must be encour- 
aged and allowed full scope for its 
development. 

Many kinds of building activities 
which exist normally in peace times be- 
come non-essential when materials and 
labor are required for war purposes. 
Urban and suburban construction, pub- 
lic buildings in large cities, office build- 
ings, and certain kinds of engineering 
construction will fall in this class, and it 
is quite probable that the administra- 


“The Council of 
National Defense, the Food Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture all urge farm building 
activity. They hold that farm buildings 
encourage the production of live stock, 
lessen the waste of food crops, and if 
arranged and equipped in the modern 
way, make up for the shortage of labor 
by enabling one man practically to do 
the work of two. The Administration 
classifies farm buildings as “‘necessary 
buildings” because of their importance 
in the production and conservation of 
the Nation’s food. The Director of the 
Council of National Defense assures us 
that if it becomes necessary to issue any 
regulations concerning the building in- 
dustry, he will be careful to differen- 
tiate clearly between farm buildings, 
which they count as necessary, and city 
building projects, which are unnecessary 
and which require large labor force and 
much freight car space.” 

Apparently the Government is de- 
cidedly in favor of increased activity in 
rural building. 

But the situation must be considered 
from all sides. Can the farmer afford 
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BUILDINGS AS AFFECTED BY 





An Adaptation of Type Topography in an “Over Shot”’ Barn 


to build now? Costs of building ma- 
terial have advanced everywhere from 
fifty to one hundred per cent in the last 
three years. Labor is scarce and car- 
penters are expensive to hire. Where it 
was formerly possible to get a good 
carpenter for three dollars and a half 
per day, they now demand four and a 
half and five dollars. It has been ar- 
gued that the prices obtained by the 
farmers for their produce has also ad- 
vanced in equal ratio. Altho this is 
approximately true, it is also true that 
the cost of producing these commodi- 
ties has increased, till it is safe to say, 
that with the one possible exception of 
the dairyman, the farmer is today ac- 
tually making no more money than he 
was three years ago. The foregoing 
facts would seem to indicate that he 
cannot afford at this time to do much 
building. 

However, the question insistently 
raises itself, can the business farmer 
very well afford not to put his buildings 
in shape? Can any good business man 
afford not to take advantage of all those 
opportunities which will enable him to 
increase the efficiency of his business? 
Improved farm buildings will result in 
increased efficiency on the farm for sev- 





eral reasons. First, the selling value 
of the farm is increased by an amount 
greater than the actual money spent in 
making the improvements. This may 
not be so in cases where an entire new 
set of buildings is installed at once, but 
is probably true where the practice is 
to go over the buildings at least once a 
year and put them in good repair. 
Quite often a rearrangement of the 
buildings will make it possible to cut 
down by an appreciable amount the 
time spent in doing the chores. Assum- 
ing that the time spent at this routine 
work is reduced by fifteen minutes night 
and morning, and further assuming that 
the labor used here is worth twenty 
cents an hour, the actual amount of 
money saved per year due to this cause 
will be thirty-six dollars and fifty cents, 
which is six per cent of slightly over six 
hundred dollars. In such a case then 
the expenditure of six hundred dollars 
would be justified. Often, no doubt a 
still greater saving of time could be ef- 
fected by making the necessary changes 
indicated in a carefully thought out plan 
for a considerably less sum than six hun- 
dred dollars. Time saved in doing the 
chores can be very profitably .spent in 
productive work in the field, and may 
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mean two or three more bouts with the 
plow, an extra quarter acre of corn cul- 
tivated, or an extra load of hay under 
cover before a shower. These ad- 
vantages are difficult to measure in 
terms of money but are none the less 
very substantial. 


The chores constitute a necessary part 
of farm work that is not productive of 
immediately visible results. No mat- 
ter how well they are done one day, 
they must be done again the next day 
and the next, and because they are of 
a routine nature they are quite likely 
to become very irksome through much 
repetition. Particularly is this true 
when the arrangement of the buildings 
is such as to continually place small 
impediments and petty annoyances in 
the way of the worker. No man en- 
joys wading thru a more than merely 
sloppy barnyard to reach the cows two 
or three times a day. Nor does he par- 
ticularly like to worm his way thru 
impossible passages and holes, under 
low timbers that strike his head and 
over accumulated piles of machinery 
that bark his shins in order to reach 
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the hay that must be fed twice each 
day. Under such conditons it is little 
wonder that the ambitious farm helper 
takes immediate advantage of oppor- 
tunities offered by munition plants and 
other war-created manufacturing in- 
dustries to increase his wages by double 
or triple. It is easy to work and pro- 
duce in plants which have been de- 
signed to reduce to an absolute mini- 
mum the necessary motions of the 
operatives. If the farmer is to com- 
pete with such industrial organizations 
in attracting capable help, it is de- 
cidedly up to him to provide ‘a plant” 
in which it becomes more of a pleasure 
than an unpleasant duty to work. 
When this is accomplished no doubt 
good help will be drawn back to the 
farm. Many men will be willing to 
sacrifice a certain amount of cash in- 
come for the advantages to be gained 
by living an open out-of-doors life 
which is oftentimes impossible for the 
industrial worker. 


All things considered then, there 
would appear to be no question as to the 
(Continued on paze $50) 
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The New Kermis 
By PROFESSOR JAMES E. RICE 


NEW high water mark has been 

set in the Agricultural College 

student activities. After four 
years of experience in the development 
of student entertainment for Farmers’ 
Week guests, an original play has been 
staged. 

“They Who Till,’ by Russell Lord, 
1918, is a serious drama, having as a 
motive the evolution of farm life in the 
eastern United States as affected by the 
shift of population from farm to city 
and from the East to the West. The in- 
fluence of modern agricultural education 
and research upon the progress of rural 
development was vividly portrayed. 

The lesson taught is, that they who 
till the soil have suffered in the rapid 
expansion and commercial development 
of the United States and that the solu- 
tion of the rural problem must come 
through the ability of the farmer to 
compete intellectually with his competi- 
tors in various occupations and pro- 
fessions. Agricultural education is the 
way to agricultural emancipation. 

The success of the performance of 
“They Who Till’ is the result of a 


splendid spirit of codperation between 
the students and the faculty. Men and 
women worked and played together with 
the spirit of good fellowship and public 
service. This is significant. It reflects 
a state of mind. It indicates new 
growth. It is the transition from mere 
entertainment to plays having an in- 
spirational and educational value. 

The play was well staged and skill- 
fully acted. The work of Albert W. 
Force in the character of John Pensor 
3rd justifies special mention. He 
handled one of the most important and 
one of the most difficult parts with 
power. 


The play has a message of value to 
rural communities throughout the coun- 
try. It could well be published by the 
College for general distribution, for use 
by Granges and other rural organiza- 
tions. 

The fact that three plays were written 
this year by students of the Agricultural 
College in competition for a $50.00 
prize, and the marked success of the pre- 
sentation of “They Who Till,” justifies 
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Mobilization of W omen for War Service 


By MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


In charge of Home Conservation Bureau under National Food Administration 


Rensselaer spoke of ‘‘The Mob- 

ilization of Women for War 
Service,” that is, the place the American 
women have earned for themselves as 
industrial workers and as true patriots. 
She compared them with the women of 
the colonial days. In 1776 they denied 
themselves sugar; then they would use 
nothing which came from Great Britain 
and now they will use nothing which 
they can send to the aid of Great 
Britain. Now they have gone back to 
home-made goods, to knitting, and to 
the putting away of many luxuries. 
“You may defeat all men,’’ Miss Van 
Rensselaer quoted, “but you still have 
the women.” 

She said that although women can 
give up their unnecessary articles, the 
adjustment of women’s sphere must 
come about slowly on account of its 
effect on the field of labor production 
for women more and more are taking 
men’s places. ‘“‘But shall we pay the 
women as much as the men whose 
places they have taken?” Miss Van 
Rensselaer asked, “Shall we take the 
girl and boy from the factory in the 


[) Renss Farmers’ Week Miss Van 





O back to the simple life. 


courageously. 
We have a victory to win. 


Be contented with simple food, simple 
pleasures, simple clothes. Work, eat, recreate, and sleep. Do it all 


city and send them to the farm? Should 
they receive the same wages in the 
country as they would in the munition 
factories?” She thinks that the real 
wages will be the same in the city as in 
the country because board and room 
will be less in the country and that 
everyone, whether woman or girl, man 
or boy, will be paid according to the 
services they render. 

While Miss Van Rensselaer believes 
that the girl as well as the boy who 
leaves college in May and goes to the 
farm is doing a real service, she does 
not believe that the college girl should 
try to do there the farmer’s work. If 
she really wishes to help him, she should 
help him in the kitchen where there is 
less expensive machinery. There is 
much less risk for him in a broken egg- 
beater than in a broken plow. If she 
goes into the kitchen, the girl will re- 
lease the farmer’s wife who needs re- 
laxation and recreation and at the same 
time will learn how to be practical and 
useful. But in any case her education 
should not be neglected as an education 
enables the girl to later earn a living 
and that is a very essential thing. 


—Herbert Hoover. 
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To the Hoover Hamlet by the F. C. 
Railroad 


FOOD CONSERVATION SPECIAL 
Due—Every Meal 
Runs on war time schedule to Hoover 
Hamlet 
via 
Cornmeal Corners, Syrup City, Less 
Meat Junction 
Less Meat Junction 
Changes here for Milkville, Cheese Cen- 
ter, Beanburg and all stations on 
the Legume Branch 
Cornmeal Corners 
The largest and most important town on 
the F. C. R. R. 
In Hoover Hamlet 
Everyone is well and hearty, 
No one eats at any party, 
All keep wheatless days with rigor, 
Never letting wishes figure 
They know whenever meat to shun. 
The suburbs Hominyville and Samp- 
borough offer attractive opportunity 
for all who work on the F. C. R. R. 
Hotel Wheatless 
Corner of Buckwheat Avenue and Rye 
Street 
All trolleys run to Wellville 
The University of Long Life 
Has just removed to its new campus at 
Mill Park 
All classes open to the public 
Loyalty Pullman Ready 
This train takes no passengers for 
Extra Meals, White Bread, All Sugar 
or any town on the Eatmore R. R. 


The Truth About the Potato 

The potato crop is large this year. 
Prices are not high as so many potatoes 
are still in storage, and not on the 
market. Where potatoes are available 
at a reasonable price, or where there 
is a large quantity of small ones which 
will not bring a market price, their use 
should increase. 

Potatoes are good fuel food. They 
furnish starch which burns in the body 
and yields heat, or energy for muscular 
activity. When potatoes are served in 
the daily meal, less bread is needed and 
less bread means that less wheat is used. 
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Besides furnishing fuel, potatoes give us 
salts such as calcium, potassium, and 
iron. These salts are valuable to keep 


_the body in running order, and regulates 


its functions. Some of these salts serve 
best by removing the layers nearest the 
skin. 

Potatoes should be thoroly washed 
and brushed and cooked with the skins 
on. They may be served with the skins 
or without. 

Stuffed Potato 

Bake medium size potato in a hot 
oven about 43 minutes; cut the potato 
lengthwise; remove from the shell. 
Mash well; season with salt and minced 
parsley or onion juice. Fold in the well 
beaten white of eggs, allowing 1 white 
to 3 potatoes. Fill shells with the mix- 
ture; sprinkle with paprika. Brown in 
hot oven and serve at once. 

Potato Drop Cookies 
14% cups hot mashed potato. 
1% cups sugar. 
% cup Crisco. 
1% cups flour. 
2 teaspoons baking powder. 
1 teaspoon cinnamon. 
14 teaspoon cloves. 
16 teaspoon nutmeg. 
1% cup raisins. 
Mix in the order given and drop by 
spoonfuls on a slightly greased tin. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Potato Biscuit 

1 cup cold mashed potato. 

1/3 cup milk. 

About 1% cups flour. 

2 teaspoons baking powder. 

% teaspoon salt. 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt; 
work in lard with a knife or spatula; 
add other ingredients and finish in the 
usual manner. Bake in a hot oven 12 
to 15 minutes. 

Potato Cake 

1 cup hot mashed potato. 

1 cup sugar. 

1% cup butterfat. 

% cup milk. 

Yolks of two eggs. 

1%, cup chopped walnuts. 
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PUBLIC | speaker 
“There does not 
Poland under seven years of age—the 
reason being that the children of that 


recently _ said, 


live a child in 


country have not been able to subsist on 
the scanty coarse feeds at their com- 
mand.” 

As the war continues, we are continu- 
ing to approach nearer and nearer to the 
We are al- 


ready in the state of “‘living from hand 


limit of our food reserves. 
to mouth.”” The same has been true of 
the Teutonic Powers, but not of Russia. 
If the last census reports of Russia are 
authentic, Russia has increased her horses, 
sheep, cattle, and hogs—varying from 12 
to 59 percent. If Germany can get con- 
trol of these, together with the enormous 
quantities of wheat in Southern Russia, her 
food problem will be settled for the re- 
mainder of the war. 


For the food of the Allies, America 
seems to be content to take chances—to 
gamble with the weather. Ask any ex- 
pert how he analizes our last food census 
and he shakes his head. We are running 
so close to our margin of supply that many 


are ready to prophesy that it will all de- 
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pend on the weather. If the weather con- 
tinues as favorable as for the last three 
years we shall have plenty; if the weather 
or average crop yield is normal, or un- 
favorable, we shall lack food. 


We are told that food, labor, and life 


will win this war. Professor Warren 
points out that at the beginning of the 
war there was a great demand for steel; 
steel prices soared up and we got steel— 
by the millions of tons. Now we want 
food and we try to keep food prices down. 
If we continue in this course we are cer- 


tain not to get food. 


In an address during Farmers’ Week, 
which is printed in this issue, President 
Schurman brought out that we can talk 
conservation until our supply is gone; but 
that, having learned conservation, the only 
way to solve our food problem, is to in- 
crease production, and the only way to 
increase production is to stimulate food 
prices. 

We have, since the beginning of the 
war, taken one-quarter to one-third of our 
farm laborers from the soil; we have 
taken it for granted that our future yields 
will not be normal, but that they will be 
as good as for the last three years; to a 
certain degree we have mislead the public 
by allowing them to believe that the far- 
merettes, who pose for our Sunday supple- 
ments, or the convicts from our prisons, 
will be a big factor in increasing our food 
production; we have sat idly by while our 
stock was slaughtered instead of being 
raised for future needs; we have given 
the farmers plenty of advice—the kind 
which Professor Warren says, ‘Grows 
with the wheat and looks like the wheat 
until the harvest time;’’ and, furthermore, 
we have appointed commissions to keep 
down the price of farm products. 

We tell the farmer that we will come 
out to help him harvest his crops and the 
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State proposes to help solve the food 
problem by furnishing the farmers with 
thirty tractors to add to their present three 
thousand. As Professor Warren says, 
**All this will help, but it is the farmer 
and his son and the hired man, who work 
before breakfast and after breakfast and 
after dinner and after supper, who will 
determine what the harvest shall be.”’ 


INCE the beginning of the war, wheat 
has advanced in price 116 percent., 
corn 200 percent., poultry 67 percent., 
and eggs 56 percent. Farmers are asked 
to manifest their patriotism by producing 
eggs, which we know have advanced only 
56 percent., by feeding them— not wheat 
which has advanced | 16 percent.—but by 
feeding them corn, which has advanced 
about 200 percent., and which, in some 
poultry sections, cannot even be purchased 
at all. 


poultry on our farms is decreasing. 


Still we continue to wonder why 


wy. are the intricate adjustments 


of agriculture? Why fruit in 
New York State and grains in the west- 
ern states? Why have sheep moved to 
the West and dairy cattle to the East? 
Why Jones with his dairy on the hills 
and Smith with no dairy but with veg- 
etables in the wide fertile valleys? Ask 
them, and Jones says, “I like to work with 
cattle” and Smith says, “I like to work 
with vegetables.”’ 

Seeing our agricultural colleges spring 
up here and there, we have acquired the 
idea that we are the originators of agricul- 
tural experimentation. Not so. Pro- 
fessor Livermore of the Farm Manage- 
ment Department tells us that the great- 
est agricultural experiment, ever con- 
ducted, started when the early settlers of 
New York State searched to find what 
type of agriculture was best suited to 
their soils, and their climate, and_ their 
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topography. The man who selected a 
type of agriculture suited to his condi- 
tions succeeded; the others were weeded 
out—perhaps by the sheriff. Our popula- 
tion has grown, and competition has grown, 
but this enormous experiment is still on, be- 
coming more complex, generation by gen- 
eration, and year by year, until today we 
have an adjustment—delicate and com- 
plicated as a watch. So the reason 
for Jones of Delaware County with his 
dairy or for Smith of Niagara County 
with his vegetables is a natural one—the 
result of this enormous experiment of 
selection. 

In all of our food legislation we must 
not disturb this delicate balance. To 
do so would be the wildest outburst 
absurdity—like 
monkey wrenches into the gears of an 


of economic throwing 
intricate watch. Agricultural adjustment is 
not foolproof and it is for us to see that 
its balance is maintained. 


N the last year 2000 tractors have been 
brought into this State. 
nineteen tractor schools are being con- 
ducted in different sections of the State, 
having a total enrollment of about 1500 
men. Approximately 20 percent. of these 
men either 


This spring 


own or expect to operate 
tractors, while the remainder state their 


intentions of purchasing machines. 


Experiments with tractors last year 
bids fair to being more extensive this year. 
That New York State is an opening field 
for tractor manufacturers is probable; that 
New York State will swing wide open its 
doors to machines well adapted to this sec- 
tion is certain. Many makes are represented 
at these schools, so we may be confident 
that competition will induce manufacturers 
to develop a tractor more suitable to 
Eastern conditions, just as they have de- 
veloped a tractor for the West, suitable 
to Western conditions. 








a 


Everybody enjoyed KER- 
As Seen MIS this year from the ‘over 
by a worked” student to the visit- 
Student ing farmer, tired after a long 


day “on the hill.”” Perhaps 
it was because they knew the play was 
a forerunner of a new series of KERMIS 
plays or because they knew it was 
written by a Cornell student in a train- 
ing camp. Anyway, the play was a great 
success and Bailey Hall was well filled. 
Also, the programs aroused considerable 
comment: they were printed on a very 
rough and unfinished sort of paper, but 
the effect was so pleasing and so in keep- 
ing with the prevailing spirit of economy 
that they were a distinct success. 

The program started with several 
numbers by the quartet and orchestra. 
Then came the curtain-raiser—The New 
Herb Remedy—presented by the Home 
Economics girls. This was given with 
the usual humor and energy of the de- 
partment and told of the plight of an 
extremely lengthy person and one of 
generous proportions who heard of a 
new herb remedy to make thin people 
fat and fat people thin. This herb 
remedy was called ‘Herb Hoover!” 
Then followed several other musical 
numbers and then the play of the even- 
ing. 

“THEY WHO TILL” was written by 
Russell Lord, ’18, upon the progress of 
country life in America from colonial 
times to the present day. The setting 
of both episodes, there were two epi- 
sodes and an epilog, was the Big Room 
in the Pensor farmstead in New York 
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State; the time of the first was toward 
the close of the eighteenth century and 
the second a hundred years later, while 
that of the epilog was the present. 

When the curtain was pulled aside for 
the first episode, the audience all but 
shouted and it was several minutes be- 
fore there was quiet, so pleased were 
they with the scene which E. H. Robison, 
718, thought out. There was a big open 
fireplace with a “‘sure enough”’ fire or 
one that looked mighty like it, and many 
pieces of real old colonial furniture 
grouped about. John Pensor I (William 
V. Carver, 718), the leading character, 
was a farmer statesman, prosperous and 
well known, but above all a_ polished 
gentleman with no cares other than the 
activities of his rival in the coming 
election. 

In the second episode all was changed. 
It was the same room but the elegant 
furniture and the general atmosphere 
of culture were gone. A wavering oil 
lamp on a dirty table, a few rickety 
chairs, and an old bed was all. John 
Pensor III (Albert W. Force, ’19), an 
old man, a farmer, and a failure, lay in 
bed, dying. He had banished his son, 
John Pensor IV, several years before as 
he did not want him, also, to waste his 
life fighting poverty on the farm. But the 
son had returned and with him was a 
doctor (T. R. Wagner, ’18), and a nurse 
from the city (Lois Zimmerman, ’20). 
She was the long lost girl John had loved 
at home and, as it happily turned out, 
was the girl who loved John. But the 
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717, W. C.—Longshaw K. Porritt left 
for France early last spring with the 
American Ambulance Service, Section 
17. Porritt remained in this service 
six months until September, and he then 
decided to try the Naval Aviation Ser- 
vice. He enlisted as a landsman’s quar- 
termaster in avia- 
tion, class 5, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, for 
the duration of 
the war. While 
waiting for train- 
ing, he went aboard 
the U. S. S. Cor- 
sair, a submarine 
chaser, acting as, 
“A little bit of 
everything.” For a 
while the chief ex- 
citement was caused 
by whales’ which 
were mistaken for 
“subs.” The first 
real signs of the 
enemy were in the 
shape of a deserted 
schooner lying on 
its side in the water 
and showing evident signs of submarine 
attack. This they sunk since the “subs” 
are prone to lurk around these places 
waiting for some unsuspecting vessel to 
come up to investigate. Shortly after 
that they ran across the first boatload of 
survivors who informed them that no 
less than five “subs” had participated in 
the attack on their defenceless little 
schooner. 

About an hour later, guns were heard 
on the port side and the Corsair imme- 
















































diately put about and made full speed 
ahead, for the battle which was just 
visible in the distance. Porritt had 
never had a chance to help deal death 
to the “Boche,’” and he says, that “It 
seemed good to have something to hand 
back to them after driving an ambulance 
where all you could 
do was cuss them if 
their shells came 
too near.’”?’ He made 
up his mind that 
one submarine 
shouldn’t lack for 
shells if he could 
help it, but the 
“Hun” was true to 
his type and sunk 
on their arrival. 
Depth bombs failed 
to produce results. 
So the_ survivors 
were picked up, a 
rather dangerous 
job, considering the 
nearness of the 
enemy, and re- 
turned to their 
boat. That night 
Porritt again saw action; his’ boat 
nearly rammed a “sub” which was lying 
on the surface unaware of any enemy. 
The “sub” sank just in time but this 
time the depth bombs had better effect, 
for ships passing that way the next day 
reported much oil and wreckage in the 
vicinity. 

Soon after this, Porritt started in 
training for aviation. However, avia- 
tion did not last very long with him for 
he received an injury to his foot and 
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was honorably discharged. Not content 
to come home, he enlisted in the only 
service which would accept him and is 
now in Italy with the American Red 
Cross, Italian Section No. 4. 


°00, W. C.—George R. Schauber has 
developed, with the codperation of the 
Plant Breeding Department of Cornell 
University, a new variety of corn, pop- 
ular in many parts of the state. It is 
generally known as “Cornell No. 12” or 
“Webber’s Early Dent.” Schauber is on 
a farm at Ballston Lake which his great 
grandfather claimed from the wilderness 
in the year the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. 


’07, B. S.—R. Shepherds, a former 
business manager of The Countryman 
is now in charge of a large farm at 
Batavia. 


07, B. S—R. D. Anthony, connected 
with The Countryman as an associate 
editor while at Cornell, recently made a 
short visit to the College and The Coun- 
tryman. 


08, M. S. in Agr.—Claude L. Wil- 
loughby has been connected with the 
Florida Agricultural College since leav- 
ing Cornell. 


08, Sp.—Clyde M. Hall has been on 
his hundred and twenty acre farm where 
he carries on dairying and fruit grow- 
ing. He belongs to a cow-testing asso- 
ciation and has also been growing alfalfa 
in connection with the Cattaraugus 
County Farm Bureau. 


09, B. S——E. C. Auchter, professor 
of horticulture in the University of 
West Virginia, is taking graduate work 
at Cornell and for this present term has 
been appointed an instructor in the de- 
partment of pomology. 


11, W. C.—La Rue H. Skillman is in 
partnership with his father on a hundred 
and eighty-seven acre farm at Smithville 
Flats. They keep twenty-five to thirty 
head of cattle, ten of which are pure- 
bred Holsteins. 


"11, B. S. A—George B. Birkhahn 
and his wife will always remember this 
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year’s “Farmers’ Week” as they were 
married in Ithaca February 14. Mrs. 
Birkhahn, formerly Miss Helen Fisher, 
W. C., °18, was a true “Farmers’ Week” 
bride as she held a reception in the Home 
Eccnomics Building after the wedding. 
Birkhahn has been an instructor in 
farm management in the Baron de 
Hirsch Agricultural School of Peekskill, 
New York, for the past four years. Dur- 
ing the past summer he has also been 
holding tractor and tractor plow dem- 
onstrations for the Russian  Agri- 
cultural Commission. 


13, Sp.—Geo. H. Masland has a farm 
of 420 acres devoted to dairying and 
poultry at Newton, Pennsylvania. He 
keeps fifty head of pure-bred Holstein 
cattle and fifteen hundred Leghorn 
fowls. Beside this he has a Cleveland 


tractor and a Sharples milking machine. 


14, B. S—News of Harold A. Chad- 
derdon has reached us thru an extract 
from a letter of Mr. J. Wesley Bulmer, 
who is traveling in the west and 
stopped to visit his old friend. Leaving 
Boise, Idaho, he traveled to Mountain 
Home, the nearest railroad station. 
Next a twenty-five mile drive by auto- 
mobile stage brought him to Bennett 
which is the nearest post office. He 
describes this town as a place of some 
eight or ten buildings, five of which were 
tents. Next day he left for the Dan- 
skin Range, where Chadderdon is a 
United States Forest Ranger, in a 
delapidated old stagecoach. Far _ into 
the mountains, across a_ rocky little 
stream he found the rangers in a neat 
little cabin above which floated the Stars 
and Stripes. Here Chadderdon lives 
when at home. Here he watches for 
fires, here he keeps tabs on some twenty 
thousand sheep, acts as a game warden, 
and does a good deal of surveying. There 
are two or three homesteaders within a 
six mile radius who live in log cabins and 
who are the best of friends and help the 
ranger to keep from being lonely. This 
is the country where people leave their 
doors unlatched to the hungry traveler 
who may chance to pass that way. 
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CREAM SEPARAT 


Every Reflection Shows Perfection 
Vat from every angle, the De Laval is distinctly in a class by 


itself. It has a business-like appearance. It looks as if it were 

well made, and it is. It looks sturdy, and it is. There is no 
make-believe about it anywhere, from the wide-spreading substantial 
base to the solid, seamless, symmetrical supply can. 


It's no wonder that big dairymen and creamerymen who have for 
years made a caretul study of dairy methods and machinery refuse to 
consider any other separator but the DeLaval. They know that from 
every angle—clean skimming, ease of operation, freedom from repairs, 
durability—there is no other cream separator that can compare with the 


De Laval. 
They know that it has a record of 40 years of service behind it. 


They know that it can be depended upon. They know that they can’t 


afford to take chances with any other cream separator—And neither 
can you. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 East Madison Street, Chicago 
EVERY NEW DELAVAL IS EQUIPPED WITH A BELL SPEED-INDICATOR 
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(Continued from page 344) 
old man, after a most gripping death 
bed scene, died, forbidding his son and 
Mary Parsons, the nurse, to live on the 
farm and redeem it. Nevertheless, they 
decided to do so in spite of his wishes. 
So ended the second episode. 

The epilog was of John Pensor VI 
(Frank Manning, ’18), whose father and 
grandfather had gradually built up the 
old farm. He said the future of his 
farm, of all farms and of all farmers de- 
pended upon the present generation. 
With the proper interest and intelligent 
effort the farmer can again attain or 
surpass the importance which he had in 
the good old colonial days. 


Notable among the 

Address Farmers’ Week lec- 
by tures was that of John 
John Mitchell Mitchell, president of 
the New York State 

Food Commission. Mr. Mitchell’s ad- 
dress followed that of President J. G. 
Schurman, who is also a member of the 
Commission, on Thursday afternoon 
in the Bailey Auditorium. Mr. Mitchell 
first referred to the question of the 
Dairymen’s League which he praised 
very highly. In speaking of it and other 
similar organizations he said, ‘The 
farmer, like any other business man, 
if he is to succeed must unite.” In 
continuing his address, he appealed to 
the farmer not to forget that it is the 
prime object of everyone to do every- 
thing in their power to further the in- 
terests of their country in this war. 
He said that his position of the Food 
Commission demanded that everything 
in his power would be done to stimulate 
production and that “There are only 
two ways to stimulate production—one 
is to make it profitable. The other is 
an appeal to patriotism because there 
is only one problem now, and that 
problem is to win the war Every 
year that the war lasts imposes a heavier 
burden on the people There is no 
one who has not the opportunity to 


render service to his country Do 
whatever you can in order that the war 
may be brought not only to a successful 
end but to an early one.” 


Farmer’s Forum was the name given 
to a new type of meeting held Thursday 
and Friday afternoons in Bailey Audi- 
torium to allow the farmer to talk over 
some of the questions of the day. On 
Thursday the members of the Food 
Commission led the forum which eventu- 
ally turned into criticism of them and 
their appointments rather than any 
valuable discussion of the production 
end of the food question. The criticisms 
were not well founded as was easily 
shown. 

Friday afternoon Professor Works led 
the other forum, the purpose of which 
was to discuss the Community School 
Law. Professor Works showed himself 
to be very well informed on the subject 
and was able to support the law against 
some very able criticisms. He showed 
clearly that the law has more fairness, 
more progress, and more social good in 
it than the old law could ever have. 
Criticisims of the law seemed to be based 
mainly on the fact that some people 
who have hitherto managed to get 
ridiculously low school taxes now have 
to pay something like a normal tax. No 
complaint was noticed from those who 
under the old law paid exceedingly high 
taxes and now have a reasonable rate. 


D. W. H. Jordan, ’78, 
spoke Friday on “Mr. 
Hoover and Price Fix- 
ing.” He is considered 
an authority on food- 
stuffs and feeding, not only because 
he has written several books on the 
subject but also because he has been 
closely connected with the Food Ad- 
ministration since its formation. 

While he said he did not believe in 
price-fixing under normal conditions, he 
did think it advantageous under the 
present unusual situations as the lesser 


Mr. Hoover 
and 
Price Fixing 
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Ditching Machines 


(Continued from page 332) 

average cost of constructing drains by 
hand and horse power is only from thirty 
to forty cents per rod. Hand labor in the 
necessary amounts is not available, 
however, so it becomes necessary to se- 
cure its equivalent in machine work at 
a greater cost. The State, by placing 
these machines at the disposal of the 
farmer, is, therefore, not only bearing 
the first financial burden but also help- 
ing to solve this very serious labor prob- 
lem. In fact, without machine labor 
many thousands of acres would remain 
undrained. 

It is seen then, that the farmer is pay- 
ing full value for what he receives. 
The State carries first cost and in re- 
turn receives increased food production 
and permanently increased land values. 
The local farm bureau is taking little 
or no chance, for if the machine does 
not operate there is no charge for fuel, 
oil, breakage, operator, or depreciation. 
Thus it is a safe and sound proposition 
for all concerned. 

While these machines have been 
financially a success and the demand 
for them is heavy, this is not the great- 
est result. They have demonstrated a 
method of getting drainage done and also 
that farmers can co-operate with rea- 
sonable assurance of success in placing 
and operating a machine in their com- 
munity. 

The Tompkins County experiment has 
shown that it is possible and a good 
financial investment for indivdual com- 
munities to own such a machine and to 
operate it successfully. It is quite prob- 
able that the ditcher manufacturers will 
be willing to place the machines for a 
comparatively small first payment, thus 
demonstrating their confidence that they 
will pay their way. It has been the ex- 
perience of the State Food Supply Com- 
mission and those private organizations 
who have attempted the work on a co- 
operative basis that it is merely neces- 
sary to demonstrate the efficiency of 
the machine and its ability to get the 
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Highest Winning Butter is Colored 
The Rich Golden June Shade 
by 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish 
Butter Color 


The Color that does not affect 
the Finest Flavor or Aroma of 
first-class butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
are also headquarters for: 

Rennet Extract and Pepsin sub- 
stitutes for same, Rennet Tablets 
and Cheese Color Tablets, Liquid 
Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment 
Culture, etc. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Incorporated, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Western Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Many Dairymen 


—some with large herds, some 
with as small as 15 cows—have 
written of their experiences with 


BURRELL MILKERS 


(B-L-K) 
Perhaps their problems are your 
problems. Perhaps their solu- 
tions are your solutions. Write 
for their statements and a de- 
scriptive booklet on the profit- 
able Burrell way. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers also of “Simplex’’ Cream Sep- 


arators and other “Simplex” specialties— 
The Best in the World. 
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Farm Building Activities as Affected 
by the War 


(Continued from page $82) 
advisability of keeping the farm build- 
ings in good repair and in many in- 
stances of making such changes as will 
lessen the time and energy spent in 
doing the work. 

It would be difficult—practically im- 
possible—to outline a building program 
which would meet the needs of each 
farmer. Every problem is an individual 
one and must be worked out to fulfill 
the requirements of a definite set of 
conditions which is different in some re- 
spects from every other set of condi- 
tions. What would suit one farm would 
be entirely inadequate for another, even 
of the same type. However, this much 
may be safely proposed; that each far- 
mer take stock of his buildings and, 
after deciding whether they are worth 
serious consideration, to work out on 


paper a complete remodelling or rebuild- 
ing plan which will serve as a guide in 


indicating what part of the work should 
be undertaken each year. Such a plan 
should be the result of a careful study, 
including consideration of such factors 
as arrangement with respect to elimina- 
tion of unnecessary walking, the possi- 
bility of performing routine work such 
as feeding, cleaning, etc., with the help 
of gravity rather than opposed to it, and 
the topography of the site with respect 
to drainage, the possibility of getting 
good lighting, the exposure of the 
stables and their relation to the barn- 
yard. Thot should be given to the 
problem of reconstructing the loft with 
the idea of eliminating objectionable 
cross beams, thus simplifying the work 
of storing hay and straw. Many other 
factors, too numerous to mention, will 
enter into the solution of each man’s 
problem and have their effect on the 
finished plan. 

It is not proposed that his plan be 
followed out in complete detail, all at 
the same time. Its value lies rather in 
enabling a man to decide which of the 
present needs is most urgent and which 
can well be postponed to a later date. 
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Without such a plan it is quite conceiv- 
able that a dairyman might install a 
concrete stable floor in a building which 
he later discovers to be in a _ disad- 
vantageous position and which might 
better have been moved before such 
permanent work had been done on it. 
It is safe to say that after the floor is 
once in, the building will never’ be 
moved, and the general scheme will 
thereby suffer for as long as it is in use. 

After the plan is completed, is the 
time to begin remodelling, and then the 
work should be done for permanence. 
The present high prices of all kinds of 
building materials renders it imperative 
that the builder use as little as is com- 
patible with stabiltiy and safety, and to 
handle what he does use in such a way 
that its effective life will be as long as 
possible. 

For many elements in farm building 
construction no material is so eco- 
nomical or so long lived as concrete. 
This material may be used to advantage 
in foundation walls, floors, walks, cel- 
alrs, well curbs and at other places near 
the ground where strength is not re- 
quired to resist tensional strain. Un- 
less competent engineering advice is 
available it would appear unwise to 
make use of reinforced concrete where 
there is a possibility of disaster result- 
ing from failure. Furthermore, the 
cost of steel for reinforcement is at 
present practically prohibitive when 
compared to the cost of lumber to serve 
the same purpose. 

Where heavy timbers are to be used 
in positons which will subject them to 
the action of weathering or to contact 
with such disintegrating agencies as ma- 
nure or fertilizers, they should be 
treated with a preservative. A_ brush 
treatment with hot creosote will increase 
their life from five to ten years and an 
open tank treatment with the same ma- 
terial from fifteen to twenty years. The 
use of creosote will not only increase 
the life of the more commonly used 
kinds of lumber but will bring into use 
other cheaper varieties which are of suf- 
ficient strength to serve but which ordi- 
narily lack durability. 
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This Engine Sprayer Will Cover an Acre in 6 Minutes 


YOUR WAR PROBLEM 


YOUR Boy, your neighbor’s boy, friends and relatives of yours 
have gone to make the world safe. Whether they succeed or not 
depends on you at home. Production must be vastly increased to make 
up for their absence, and the absence of the men who make ammunition and 
ships. QWe have got to feed the world to win. There is only one way to 
increase production now--use modern machinery. The Government recogni- 
zes the vital importance of farm and garden implements. The manufacturers of 


TRON AGE 


Farm and Garden Tools have disregarded industrial shut-downs and Monday 
holidays. They are running on a war basis. Every effort will be made to fill 
all orders in time, but you should get yours in today to be sure. QThe 100% 
Potato Planter shown here saves time, saves seed and avoids missed plantings. 
Inevery hill a plant, and only one. The boy behind sees to that, earning 
many times his pay in the saving of seed alone. Write for booklet. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 300B Grenloch, N. J, 


The 100 Potato Planter Increases Yields 
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Raised on H-O 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Why don’t you get some of this really re- 
markable Feed and prove to your own sat- 
isfaction that it will produce results we 
claim for it? 

It is more important this year, than ever be- 
fore, that every possible chick be raised to 
maturity. We offer you a-feed that will 
help to do this. Why not use it? 


Why not arrange right now, with your 
dealer for the quantity of this Feed that 
you will require? 

If, for any reason, he will not supply you 
—write to us, and we will see that you are 
taken care of. 


Samples and descriptive folder on request 


THE H-O COMPANY 


Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Members U. S. Food Administration 

J.J. CAMPBELL, Eastern Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 


BETTER CROPS FROM 
THe One Horse FARM 


The small farm is just the place where compact 
and efficient work will be done by the 


Cutaway One Horse 


Disk Harrows 


Market gardeners, truckmen, florists and others 
will obtain greater yields and bigger profits from 
the use of these light draft 1-horse harrews. 

In several styles and types; one at least, just 
what you need. Disks are forged sharp — dust- 
proof oil soaked hardwood bearings. 

Send for book ‘‘The Soil and Its Tillage’’— 
and our new catalogue; also names of nearest 
dealers. 


The 
Cutaway Harrow 
Company 
14 Main St., Higganum, Conn 


Mabers of the orvgr 
Dist Harroes on 


Say Where You Saw 
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of two evils. This was particularly the 
truth in regard to the wheat situation 
as Dr. Jordan pointed out. He gave 
statistics to show that the cereal output 
of the world this year was twenty-five 
percent less than 1914 and wheat and 
rye are the two staple foods of Europe 
and not corn. Therefore, our allies 
are constantly demanding wheat of us 
so the supply of wheat was forced to 
be conserved and a minimum price fixed. 

In speaking of Mr. Hoover, he said: 
“It is a privilege to know him. He is 
one of the biggest men I have ever 
met. Any mistakes he may have made 
are not the result of prejudice, as he is 
absolutely free of all influence of out- 
side interests in his measures.” 


Charles E. Thorpe, director of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio, is, of course, vastly in- 
terested in helping the American farmer 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities of 
feeding the world. That that end be 
the more easily accomplished, he advo- 
cates the intelligent use of the barnyard 
manure. “T cannot emphasize _ too 
strongly,” Mr. Thorpe said in his 
Farmers’ Week talk, “‘the importance of 
conserving the farm yard manure to in- 
crease our food production . . . Manure 
is potential food.” 

The results of some of Mr. Thorpe’s 
experiments with the use of manure was 
then spoken of. Eight tons were ap- 
plied to an acre of corn, wheat, and 
clover. These showed an increase over 
unmanured plots of nineteen bushels of 
corn, nine and one-half of wheat, and 
eight hundred of clover hay. In other 
words, eight tons of manure produced 
enough flour to make bread for a year 
for one person and enough hay to feed 
the cows to produce more than enough 
butter to spread that bread. But when 
this manure was spread immediately on 
the frozen ground and not left until 
spring, there was an increase of six 
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Purina is 
Nature’ Feed 


If you should cut 

open a baby chick you 

would find a little yel- 

low egg-ball in the di- 

gestive organs, supplied 

by nature to support 

the chick for the first 

few days. 
A chick comes from an egg, is fed at the start by an 
egg and will develop most rapidly if given the same 
elements that are found in an egg. 


Purina Chicken Chhanedine 
with Purina Chick Feed 


supplies these egg elements in a form easily digested by a baby chick. 
Grain alone provides heat and energy but is deficient in the elements that 
make blood, bone, nerves, feathers and flesh. Purina Chicken Chowder 
is rich in these essential elements. 


NEW FEEDING SYSTEM 


Professor W. R. Graham of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, has 
found that better results with baby chicks 
are obtained when damp mash is fed for 
the first week with no grain feed what- 
ever. This system has been perfected 
with Purina Chicken Chowder and Purina 
Chick Feed. Let us send you full infor- 


mation. 


Ralston Purina Mills 
St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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» “The ‘Acme’ Way 
to Crops That Pay” 


is the title of ourfree book that points 
the way to increased yields. Shows 
how to secure deep, firm, moist seed 
beds without waste of time or labor. 
Fully describes the “Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains ‘‘Why the Coul- 
ters Do the Work’’ in field, orchard 
and garden better than itcan be done in 
any other way Gives the findings of 


State Experiment Stations in every part 
of thecountry. 


This book will help you to grow bigger 
crops. Send a postal today ; 


DUANE H. NASH Inc. 
123 Elm St., Millington, N. J. 





PREPARE! 


If 100 Ibs. of Nitrate were put 
on every acre of Wheat in 
United States, our Wheat Crop 
would beincreased300,000,000 
bushels. 


Why not use 100 Ibs. on your 
acre and help feed our armies? 


For correct information on Wheat 
and other crops, address 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 352) 
bushels of corn and five hundred bushels 
of hay or more bread and butter for an- 
other year for the same person. 

When Mr. Thorpe said that 10,000,000 
tons of manure were left in the barn- 
yards of Ohio alone during the winter 
months, allowing 1,000,000 tons of potas- 
sium to be leached away, and when he 
mentioned the large amount of potassium 
the United States bought from Germany 
in the past and the great need of it at 
the present time, the tremendous eco- 
nomic and useless waste of the plant 
food potassium was apparent. 


That the food supply is a matter of 
common obligation and that internal re- 
lations after the war must be based upon 
the food problem, was the substance of 
Miss Jane Addams’ talk in Bailey Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon. She appealed to 
the women for conservation in the kit- 
chen. This conservation should be of four 
kinds: the elimination of wastes, the 
elimination of such foods as wheat, the 
substitution of others, and the cutting 
down of amounts used. 

“Women,” she said, “‘were the first 
agriculturists in primitive times, the 
women practicing cultivation of the 
fields while the men fished and hunted. 
On this practically all civilization is 
based as the beginnings of the perma- 
nence of the home was due to the insis- 
tence of the women to stay in the place 
where they had immature crops grow- 
ing.” 

She cited the Dardanelles situation 
and stated that it should be open for the 
passage of food ships at all times. The 
relation of food to malnutrition and 
other diseases is better understood now 
than ever before, but better economic 
use of the food supply must be prac- 
ticed, concluded Miss Addams. 


“Will the future country agricultural 
high schools commercialize education 
and contribute nothing towards the 


(Continued on page 364) 
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BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


The Department of Agriculture estimates the value of back-yard 
gardens of 1917 at more than 350,000,000 of dollars. At least, 100,000,000 


dollars have been added to the nation’s wealth by the increased planting 
of 1917. 


It is even more necessary to take care of the future. Demonstration 
gardens in many big cities planted with Burpee’s Seeds have done their 
share to instruct the amateur gardeners. Burpee’s Seeds have a forty 
year reputation for the Best that Science can produce. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1918 


has been greatly enlarged and improved in order that it may be of the 
greatest help to every gardener. It has 216 pages, 24 of which are in 
color illustrating more than 100 varieties of choice vegetables and 
flowers. Always a safe guide to success in the garden. Mailed free upon 


request. A post card will bring it. Write for it today and mention 
Cornell Countryman. 


ccituee, W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Philadelphia 


The work of the various agricultural experiment 
stations solves the once puzzling question—“which 
are the most profitable dairy cattle?” 


PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


ARE THE MOST PROFITABLE 


They yield the greatest amount 
of milk, butterfat and profits. 


Write for Free Information 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BOX 196 BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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The Farm Home Put fat in kettle, add thinly sliced 
(Continued from page 340) onion and brown. Add potatoes and 
% cup chopped raisins. enough water to cover. Cook until 
1% cups flour. tender. Moisten flour with a little water. 
1 level teaspoon soda. Add hot milk. Serve with croutons or 
1 square chocolate melted. little toast sticks. 
1 teaspoon cinnamon. Potato Soup 
1% teaspoon cloves. 1 pint milk. 
1% teaspoon salt. 1 cup mashed potato. 
Add sugar, eggs, butter and milk to 1 tablespoon finely minced onion. 
the hot potato. Sift all the dry in- 1 teaspoon celery salt. 
gredients and add to the first mixture. 2 tablespoons butter. 
Mix well until smooth, then add nuts, 1 tablespoon flour. 
raisins, and chocolate. Bake in two Salt and pepper. 
layers, put together with boiled icing. Heat the milk, add the potato, onion, 
For fat use suet and Wesson oil. Can celery salt, blend flour and butter and 
be made for 20c a quart. stir into the hot milk. Add salt and 
Potato Chowder pepper to taste. 
teaspoons of fat. Mock Duck—Potato Dressing 
pint potatoes in dice. 1 pound round steak put through the 
small onion. food chopper. Shape into an oblong 1 
1 stick celery, or mint celery leaf, or inch thick. Dust lightly with salt and 
celery salt. pepper. Make a dressing of 1% cups 
2 teaspoons flour. cold mashed potato, % cup bread 


1 pint milk. crumbs, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon minced 


Salt and pepper. (Continued on page 358) 
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It is every dairymen’s duty 

to produce every drop of milk he can. 

And it’s profitable for him, too, at war- 

time prices. The sure and safe way to in- 
crease your cows’ yield is to feed 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 


One ton of this body-builder and milk- 
maker will last the average cow six 
months. And that cow will produce in 

that time at least fifteen dollars worth 

of additional milk. 


TO eee tae eee 


You 
don’t keep 
cows to make 
your farm pretty. You keep them to make your 
pocketbook fat. _. 5 i ; 

Then consider this:—International Special Dairy Feed 
costs less than corn or oats—even home grown grains. 

Here’s better yet. Youcan sell your grain at a big 
price and have more of each to sell. 

Order aton now. Get it from your nearest dealer. If 
he is out of International, don’t accept any substitute. 
Write us. But be sure to get a supply and use it now. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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‘HINMAN MILKER| 


| The Hinman individual pump—valve chamber milker is the 
correct principle, approved by thousands of prominent and 
expert dairymen in all dairy sections. We attained this 
leadership thru ten years of concentration on this one type— 
the individual pump—valve chamber milker. 


Use the New HINMAN MILKER 


This adaptable - to - each - cow - machine has a sympathetic gradual suction— 
individual pump action that is restful to the cow. It milks odd cows, ner- 
vous cows, and cows with uneven udders, the same way day in—day out;— 
year in—year out. 


“Tt seems the longer we use the Hinman on an individual cow, 
the better she likes it and the better results we get. Our 
Hinman has cost but little to keep going.” 


SHIPMAN Bros. 
June 2, 1917 Rock Rapids, Iowa 


Write for Our New Catalog 


It explains why no expensive pulsating mech- 
anism, or air pipe lines or vacuum tanks are 
used. Its simplicity means low cost—low 
upkeep. Investigate today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE Co. 
104-114 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N. Y. 


Some good territory open 
The New Hinman for live agents. Mr. R. L. Hinman 
over 31,750 offers this catalog 
sold. FREE 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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A Contrast 


Once the Eskimo compared his 
tools made from bones and stone 
brought by the white explorers he 
lost no time in making the change. 
Truly, contrast is a great educator. 

While not so obvious the cleanli- 
ness obtained when 


Wivan dolle 


Da AT s 


Me and Cleanses 


is used, nevertheless shows a con- 
trast to that of other cleaners, which 
is both surprising and pleasing. 

Truly, Mr. Reader, if the proper- 
ties contained in this cleaner and the 
results produced by its use time after 
time were not of a different quality 
and character, it would not be pre- 
ferred by the Dairy Colleges and 
Dairymen the country over who rely 
upon it for maintaining pure, clean, 
sanitary conditions in their plants 
year after year. And neither would 
it be sold under a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction, or money refunded. 

But why not try this cleaner, and 
know because of your own exper- 
ience how efficient and economical 
are its results. Your supply man 
will gladly fill your order with this 
understanding. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Indian in Circle 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 356) 
onion, 1 teaspoon sage, salt and pepper. 
Spread the mixture on the meat oblong 
and fold together. Add 2/3 cup boiling 
water and bake 25 minutes in a covered 
dish in a hot oven. 


Potato Border 

1 cup milk. 

2 tablespoons butter. 

2 tablespoons flour. 

% teaspoon salt. 

1/8 teaspoon paprika. 

2 tablespoons cheese (grated.) 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
flour and gradually the milk. When 
smooth and thick, add salt, paprika, 
cheese and 2 hard cooked eggs cut in 
small pieces. In a baking dish, form a 
border of cold mashed potatoes; fill 
center with creamed mixture, cover with 
buttered crumbs and bake 15 minutes. 

Rolled Chocolate Cookies 

1 cup Karo syrup 

1-3 cup fat 

Y% tsp. vanilla 

2 tbsps. melted chocolate 
cup sour milk 
tsp. soda 
tsp. salt 

3 cups rye fiour or buckwheat flour 

Add chocolate last. 

Chocolate Cookies—Plain 

1 cup molasses 

% cup fat 

1-3 cup sour milk 

1 tsp. soda 

% tsp. vanilla 

% tsp. salt 

4 tbsps. melted chocolate 

3 cups rye flour 

Roll thin and bake. 


Old Fashioned Brown Bread 
(without fat or sugar) 

1 cup cornmeal, 

1 cup graham flour, 

1% teaspoons salt, 

% teaspoon soda, 

1 cup sour milk, 

% cup molasses, 


(Continued on page 370) 
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Cow Health is Dairy Wealth 


Safeguard the health of your herd by building stables that will be 
clean, sweet and sanitary. Easily done if you build with Natco Hollow Tile. 
Germs can’t hide on the smooth glazed walls. A blanketof dead air in Natco 
walls keeps the stable warm in winter and cool in summer—prevents damp- 
ness and ‘mildew. 


Natco on the Farm 


means healthier stock, cleaner and better milk—bigger profits and more dairy. wealth. Natco 
Hollow Tile has fire-proofed most of the great “‘skyscrapers’”’ of our large cities. The same 
material will protect your stock, grain and 
tools from the fire peril and will lower in- 

surance charges. Natco buildings save 
painting and repairs. They cost less 

than other forms of masonry yet add 
greatly tothe value of your farm. 


Your building supply dealer will 
gladly show you samples and 
ractical building plans. He 
as, perhaps, just the plan 
for which you’re looking. 
But write usdirect to- 
day for new illus- 
trated ‘‘Natco on 
the Farm’”’ book 
—1918 Edition 
—it’s free! 











——— 
= 


we es 

4 oe National Fire Proofing Company 

“@'“ 4136 Fulton Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a3 Factories assure a wide aud economical distribution. 









These are Selected Stock from 
Which false oats, light oats and 
pin oats have been removed, 
leaving only the best heavy oats. 
If you plant oats to raise oats 


and get the largest returns for 
your work and investment, it 


Fancy Recleaned 
SEED OATS 


FROM 






will pay you to plant only seed 
that will grow and _ produce 
strong plants. False and light 









Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. oats will not grow. Good oats 
with strong germinating quali- 
Waverly New York ties insure lareer returns. 


Sowing Selected Oats Pays Big! 


In thorough germination—in bigger crops. Our seeds are sold in their 
natural state or treated for smut by approved government method. The 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Bureau Agencies strongly recom- 
mend planting treated oats as it insures increased production with no added 
expense aside from the slight difference in cost. 


If “treated” it will say so on the tag. 


Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. Waverly, N. Y. 
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This 
Superior 


= 
5 
~~ 


HEends lap over similar to 

i a ‘“‘ship-lap’’ joint—braces 

tile against tile—gives you 

the maximum durability of tile 

—the ideal silo material — defies 

age, fire, winds, winter frost and 
summer heat. 


Write for Literature 
and let us tell you about this superior 
construction in the Lansing Vitrified 
Tile Silo. Reinforced throughout with 
twisted steel —10% stronger than steel not 
twisted. New fluted end keeps mortar from 
slipping before it hardens—prevents air leaks 
—getsstrongergrip. Extended shoulders to 
and bottom leave only thin mortar line expose 
inside and out—silage settles better —less 
chance for frost—silo has better 
appearance. Steel hip roof gives 
extra footage. Doorway is con- 
tinuous — ladder is easy to 
climb. Write today for 
catalog. 

5. M. PRESTON CO. 
Bept. 400 Lansing, Mich. 
Get our offer on Climax 

Silage Cutters 

and Bidwell Threshers 
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The New Kermis 


(Continued from page 389) 
the expectation that another year more 
plays with a rural background and mo- 
tive will Now is the 
Strong plays are the re- 


also be written. 
time to begin. 
sult of experience, inspiration, and re- 
flection. Consciousness of having made 
a valuable contribution, the educational 
value through effort, and the financial 
incentive of a $50.00 prize are motives 
which should result in more and better 
production each year, as both students 
and teachers profit by the experience 
of succeeding years and catch the spirit 
of farm life as expressed in a rural play. 

Kermis, as a means for the develop- 
ment of the dramatic expression of rural 
life, should come to have a place in edu- 
cation and college life second only in 
importance to the Eastman stage. The 
two forms of human expression run in 
parallel educational channels with two 
essential motives in common—that of 
clear thinking and expression in the 
realm of good citizenship. 

Cornell has the number and the quality 
of teachers and students to make “the 
dream come true’’—a Kermis that will 
each year rank in dignity, inspirational 
and educational value with the East- 
man stage. All that is lacking is an- 
other public spirited benefactor with 
the vision of Almon R. Eastman, the 
founder of the Eastman stage. Here 
is a supreme opportuuity. Who will be 
the first to see and grasp it? 

WANTED—A FOUNDATION 
YIELDING $100 PER YEAR FOR ALL 
TIME TO COME TO ENCOURAGE 
TRAINING IN DRAMATIC EXPRES- 
SION. 

When this call has been heard and 
answered, the Kermis Farmers’ Week 
will occupy its proper place as an in- 
spirational and educational force in the 
training of men and women for rural 
life. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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WITH DRIED: BUTTERMILK 
--for More Hog Profits 


It pays well to minister to nutritional needs of the sow, 
because in doing so she will not only lose less weight, but 
her pigs will grow faster, be more healthy and thus make 
more profitable pork. 


Sow’s milk contains practically 720%, more protein (muscle 
and bone builders) 82% more fat and 430% more of that 
precious calcium, phosphorus and other mineral ash which 
largely comprises the dry minerals of bone, than the milk 
from ordinary cows. 


Is it any wonder that the sows get thin, even though 
they are well fed, producing through their mammary (milk- 
secreting) glands such a rich concentrated food? 


PIONEER HOG FEED 


---with Buttermilk 


produces energy and is the foremost balanced ration possible 
to obtain for Profitable Hog Production. All the proteins of 
Buttermilk are especially efficient as they contain all the 
proteins of the Animal Body. 








Corn alone is lacking in protein—and BUTTERMILK 
assists the various food values in PIONEER HOG FEED 
to supply the deficiencies of the proteins as fed in corn and 
other cereal grains. We obtain about ten pounds of dried 
Buttermilk from every hundred pounds in liquid form. 





PIONEER HOG FEED WITH BUTTERMILK is made 
from Wheat Middlings, Corn Feed Meal, Linseed Oil Meal, 
Ground and Bolted Wheat, Barley and Kafir Screenings and 
Dried Butermilk. The Guaranteed Analysis is as follows: 
Protein 120%, Fat 3¢%, Crude Fibre 120% and Carbohydrates 
600%. 


Hales & Edwards Co. 


Authorized Manufacturers Dairymen’s League Dairy Feed 


WEBSTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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The Tractor Situation 
(Continued from page 327 
very positive hindrance, and due con- 
sideration should be given the question 
of getting a competent operator at the 
time when the purchase of a tractor is 
being considered. 


New York State Agricultural Census 


(Continued from page 330) 
Livestock Wanted and for Sale 
The demand for livestock and the sup- 
ply is about the same. There are still 
about 10,000 extra horses for sale in 
the State. Last year there was a re- 
ported surplus of 8,000. The number 
of breeding ewes wanted and for sale 
is practically the same as last year. 
Fertilizer 
About 24,000 less tons of fertilizer 
are expected to be used this year than 
were used last year. In the case of 
lime, however, there is an increase from 
153,000 tons to 218,000 tons. 
Tractors, Milking Machines, and Manure 
Spreaders 
The number of tractors on farms is 
2,730; milking machines, 4,538, and 
manure spreaders, 25,730—a good evi- 
dence that farmers are increasing the 
use of labor-saving machines of their 
own accord and without governmental 
assistance, wherever the use of these 
machines pay. 
Livestock 
The number of dairy cows is about 
the same as last year, with perhaps a 
slight decrease. The number of heifer 
calves being raised, however, shows a 


COUNTRYMAN 


decided decrease from last year, which 
also showed a decrease from the previous 
year. About 6% of the cows and heifers 
two yers old and over are registered 
pure-breds. The number of colts raised 
is decreasing rapidly. The number of 
breeding ewes is about the same as last 
year. The number of sows, 6 months 
old or over, kept for breeding purposes, 
shows a decrease of about 7% 

Apparently a full report will show a 
decrease of almost one-sixth in the num- 
ber of hens. Other poultry also has 
decreased decidedly. A full report will 
probably show a decrease of about one- 
sixth in the number of eggs incubated 
in 1917, as compared with 1916. The 
number of eggs incubated last year was 
90% of the expected number. If the 
same ratio holds this year, there will be 
a further decrease in the number that 
are finally incubated. 

Crops 

Apparently a full report will show 
that the area of crops harvested in 1917 
was 90% of the expected planting. 

Last spring, the expected acreage of 
all crops showed an increase of 8% over 
the area harvested in 1916. This year, 
the total expected area of all crops is 
6% less than the area harvested in 1917. 

The area expected to be planted to 
corn is much more than the area har- 
vested last year. Other crops that show 
considerable expected increases are 
spring wheat, barley, alfalfa and silage 
corn. The most decided decreases are 
shown in the prospective acreage of 
beans, hay, and canning factory crops. 


Bissell Double Action 


Harrows 


will thoroughly cultivate and pulverize any soil. One 
Harrow is Out Throw; the other is In Throw. They 


are simply constructed, rigid and durable. 


The 


gangs are flexible and the Disk Plates are so designed that they “hang” right into the 


soil. 


Bissell Harrows are built in sizes and weights suitable for horse or tractor use. 


Examine the Bissell Reversible and Extension Disk Harrows for Orchard and Vine- 
yard work. All Bissell Disks are sold on trial against anything built for cultivating. ma 


Manufactured by T. E. BISSELL CO., Ltd. 


Address McADAM & SONS, Barker, N. Y. 
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Start Right 


with a bull calf from Glen Gable Farms, 
Wyebrooke, Chester Co., Pa. 


Home of the noted herd of 


Glen Gable Guernseys 


We are offering at this time some choice sons of the following 


HERD SIRES 


PAST 

Don Cavalier of Lidna Vista— 

Sire, Jetlvco’s May King; dam, May Rose of Kent. 
Langwater Cavalier— 

Sire, Dolly Dimple’s May King; dam, Langwater Daisy. 
Fashion Plate’s May King— 

Sire, Langwater May King; dam, Fashion Plate. 

PRESENT 

Langwater Jewel— 

Sire, King of the May; dam, Itchen Pearl 6th. 
Langwater Cyclop— 

Sire, Jokastus; dam, Langwater Dairymaid. 
Antoinette’s Rose King— 


Sire, Itchen Daisy’s May King; dam, Antoinette’s Queen Prize VII. 


Also a few females for sale. 


One Hundred and Fifty to Select From 


Our milk was awarded the 
Sweepstake Gold Medal at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
Against 2500 competitors as the best 
sample of milk in the Show. 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


BEEF 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


& $ + 


You Saw This 


If your ad were 
here others would 


have seen it. 


Nuf Sed 
& & $ 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 354) 
making of good citizens?” That was 
the question that Professor David 
Snedden, teacher of vocational education 
at Columbia University, asked and an- 
swered us in his lecture during Farmers’ 
Week. “The purpose of these schools,” 
he said, “is primarily not so much to 
train the boy and girl of high school 
age in better citizen making as it is to 
make them better producers. These 
two purposes should not be confused; 
they are quite distinct, and the one is 
as important as the other, since the 
value of increasing our food supply was 
never so evident as at the present time.”’ 

These agricultural schools will not 
be like the few luke-warm ones of to-day 
but will be equipped with splendid 
laboratory and class room equipment 
and with very capable instructors. Only 
one subject will be taught at one time 
but that taught well. Thus the atten- 
tion of the classes will be focused on 
soil fertility until the entire subject is 
completely understood, when another 
topic will be taken up. 

These schools were made possible by 
the Smith Hughes bill, passed by Con- 
gress last year, which provided that all 
those boys and girls over twelve years of 
age be provided with a more practical 
education than that given by the existing 
country high schools. The elementary 
rural schools will not be altered but the 
regular high schools undoubtedly will to 
some extent. Many students who other- 
wise would have gone to the academic 
schools will now go to the more practical 
ones. Thiscompetition will raise the char- 
acter of education. Those, however, who 
intend to later go to college or enter 
some profession, are only twenty or 
thirty per cent of the total, will con- 
tinue to go to the academic high 
schools. 

“The principal result of this system 
will be,” Professor Snedden said, “a 
greater ability of the girl as well as the 
boy to face with greater intelligence 


(Continued on page $66) 
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Pull Out This Avery 
Inner Cylinder Wall 


HE inner cylinder walls of a motor are subject to 
more wear than about any other part of atractor. In 
Avery Tractors these inner walls are separate castings. 

When worn or scored from any cause you can replace them at 
a small cost, with little trouble and practically nodelay. Other 
tractor motors must be taken out of the frame and sent toa 
machine shop to be rebored, reground and fitted with oversize 
pistons, which means heavy expense, much work and long 
delays, or a complete new cylinder must be purchased. 

When you have an Avery Tractor youcan also adjust the crank- 
shaft boxes which cannot be done with any other tractor. No 
need of tearing the motordown and rebabbitting the boxes when 
they wear a little, as they are bound to do on every tractor. 
You can burn kerosene too, and more successfully than in any 
othertractor. ‘The Avery Duplex Gasifier does the trick. No 
other tractor is equipped withit. Avery’s are the tractors that 
burn ALL the kerosene. 


Write for Free Avery Motor Farming Book 


Get all the facts about the Avery Line of Tractors. They have 
many other superior features. They are built in sizes to fit 
every size farm—six sizes from 5-10 to 40-80 H. P. Also learn 
about the Avery Two-Row Motor Cultivator—the newest suc- 
cessful Motor Farming Machine built. There’s also an Avery 
Plow and an Avery Thresher to fit every size Tractor. Ask for 
new 1918 Complete Avery Motor Farming Book. Address 


a This Avery Gasifier Turns 
AVERY COMPANY, 4707 lowa St., Peoria, lil. Kerosene into Gas 


Branch Houses and Distributers Covering Every State Burns kerosene better. Uses 
in the Union and More Than 6O Foreign Countries less fuel and lubricating oil. 


Only on Avery Tractors. 
There’s a size Avery Tractor for every size farm 
and every hina of work 
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Adjust This Avery Crank- 
shaft Box 

Take up any wear in a few 

minutes. Can only be done on 

Avery ‘Tractors. 
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Does a Clean Job— 
Saves a Lot of Work 


That's the story of “SCALECIDE,” the 
premier dormant spray. It will abso- 
lutely clean up San Jose scale—will also 
control apple canker, collar rot, bud 
moth, case bearer, aphis, pear psylla, 
etc. No other spray will do all this, 

SCALECIDE” can be put on in one- 
half the usual time—a 
great saving in labor 
and you get through on 
time. Pleasant to han- 
dle. Sold on Money 
Back Basis. 

Send today for booklet 

No. 16. 


B.G. PRATT CO., 
M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church Street 
Dept.30 New York 





Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 364) 
the increasingly complex agricultural 
questions. In particular the boy 
will not see so much of the drudgery 
as the intellectual and planning side of 
farm life.”’ 


Miss Lucille Brewer, a member of the 


extension staff of the Home Economics 
Department, has returned from a trip 
to her home in Kansas. Miss Brewer 
left for the west before Christmas. 
While in Kansas she found the ranchmen 
contributing freely to Red Cross work, 
and Liberty Loans, but doing little to 
conserve food. Miss Brewer has been 


“Printing at a Price that Pleases” 


Norton Printing Company 
Book, Job and Pub- 


lication Printers 
317 E. State St. Foot of Hill 


doing experimental work in ‘wheat 
savers,” “sugar savers,” and potatoes 
during the fall term, so she was fully 
capable of helping the people of the west 
with whom she came in contact. She 
visited at one time a Danish settlement 
where she learned how to make Danish 


rye bread. 


Dr. Gilbert, formerly professor here 
in Plant Pathology, is now secretary in 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. He 
stopped in Ithaca recently to inquire 
into the way in which New York State 
was handling the farm tractor and 
ditcher problem. He then went to 

(Continued on page 368) 


USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durable tile. Our drain tile are made of best 
Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned—everlasting. Don’t have to 


lots. 


%em up to be replaced every few years. Write for ewe. Sold in —— 
Also manufacturers of the famous NAT 


IMPERISHABLE 


SILO, Natco Building Tile and Natco Sewer Pipe. 





Rust-resistant, 


Copper Steel base— 


Durable, with pe Culve rts _ 


Apollo-Keystone Copper SteelGalvanized % 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. gg 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac-- 


tured for Culverts, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. 
cates that Copper Steel is used 


Flumes, Tanks, Koofing. Spouting. Garages, 
The added Keystone indi- 
Time and weather have proved that APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets last longest 


in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing 


Tin Plates 


Send for “Better Buildings” and “‘Apollo”’ booklets 


They are valuable to all sheet metal users. 


SS AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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UTOMATI LANTER_ 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL, ONE MAN POTATO PLANTER 


on the market still 
LEADS 


SIX “IRON HANDS” 
on the Aspinwall Planter drop the seed 


THEY NEED NO WATCHING. 
PLANT MORE ACRES PER DAY 
SAVE EXPENSE of EXTRA MAN 


SIMPLE — DURABLE — ACCURATE 


SPINWALL N° OTATO: 
i 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
625 Sabin Street, Jackson, Michigan 
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Aspinwall No. 3 
Potato Planter 
with Fertilizer 
Attachment 
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Dependable 
Whenever you buy any kind 
of rope for any kind of work— 
whenever you buy Binder 
Twine, insist upon getting 


+ OLUMBIAN 


Ropez-Binder Twine 


Campus Notes 

(Continued from page $66) 
Canada for the same purpose and also 
to compare the results obtained in each 
place. Dr. Gilbert found that the system 
used in this state was the most practical 
and useful. The plan adopted in this 
state follows: 

Several farmers club together and ob- 
tain the use of a tractor or ditcher as the 
case may be. For the use of this machine 
they pay a nominal price which goes 
to meet the expenses of operation, up- 
keep, and depreciation of the value of 
the machine. 

Dr. Gilbert now proposes to present 
a bill to the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature which will authorize the state to 
put out farm implement units, that is, 


Dependable because every foot of Columbian is made units made up of a plow, harrow, culti- 


f high quality 5 aod Ps re -are > = 7 a 2 . z 
Sectered lane eee Te” enicorciuly mene- vator, planter, ditcher, tractor, ete. 


The satisfaction y: . sing C ian wi - : : ae 
ae ne from using Columbian will This unit of implements is to be sent 


‘dour dealer should not offer a substitute. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


140-70 GENESEE 8T., “The Cordage City,” AUBURN, N. ¥, 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston 


Make the rarm 


produce more foodstuffs than 
ever before. Increase the yield of 
alfalfa, corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
beans, onions, cabbage, and other 
crops by applying 


OLY, \ 


eULVERIZE 
LIMESTONE 


to the land. It is lime in pure, 
soluble form. Contains 94% car- 
bonates. So fine it feeds easily 
through drill or lime sower. 
FREE BOOKLET: Aboct I:rre and 
how to use it, ree on r.quest, 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO, 


Milton Avenue 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Say Where You Saw 


out to various communities to do all the 
necessary work. 


Mrs. Knapp, Supervisor of City Exten- 
sion work, and Miss Reba Beard of the 
extension class at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, attended the New 
York State Horticultural convention at 
Rochester February 1 and 2. Mrs. Knapp 
and Miss Beard went to Rochester to 
show the people there that palatable 
and nutritious breads can be made 
from cereal substitutes. They took with 
them a number of small loaves of 
“Victory” bread baked by Mr. Taylor in 
the Home Economics bakery. These 
breads were made from corn, oats, bar- 
ley, beans, and potatoes. In every case 
from 25 to 33% of the substitute was 
used. Eleven hundred small loaves were 
sold and many of the patrons returned 
to receive instruction in the making of 
the breads. 


The Poultry Association held _ its 
annual banquet during Farmers’ Week 
this year on account of the number of 
speakers available, and to enable winter 
course students to participate. On 


(Continued on page 370) 
It When You Write 





ONE MAN CAN FARM 
E LAND with the 


Plows (Chilled& Steel) 
Harrows 

Planters 
Cultivators 

Listers 

Stalk Cutters 


LINE 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
“Tt Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


WO million men will 

be gone from the farms 
because of the war. Yet 
production of food must be 
increased, There is only one 
way—equip the men left on 
the farms so they can do 


more work than ever before. 

With the Moline-Universal— 
the original two-wheel tractor— 
One Man can farm more land 
than was ever before possible, 


because— 

One Man has power at his 
command equal to five horses, 
capable of doing the work of 
seven horses owing to its greater 

and endurance. 

One Man operates the Moline- 
Universal Tractor from the seat 
of the implement to which it is 
attached, where he must sit 
in order to do good work. 

One Man can start in the 
epring and co from one operation 
to another—plowing, harrowing, 


lanting, cultivating, mowing, 
ovcite grain or corn, spread- 
cutting w 
— work R i 
end to another, in len 
of horses or hired help. 
Thousands of Moline-Universal 
Tractors are now at work under 
every conceivable condition in 
all parts of the United States and 
in Canada, England, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Spain, Mexico, Peru, 
Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, South Africa, Australia. 
Wherever a Moline-Universal 
Tractor is sold, there is immedi- 
ately a big demand for more. 
Moline sales and service 
branches cover the country. 
The Moline-Universal will solve 
ur help and power problems. 
tis ready for you now. Write 
us today for free booklet giving 
full description of the Moline- 
Universal and name of yous 
nearest Moline dealer. 


Address Department 84 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois 


For Fifty- Three Years Manufacturers of Farm Implements 


Grain Drills 
Hay Loaders 
Side Del. Rakes 
Dump Rakes 
Potato Diggers 
Lime Sowers 


Seeders 
Grain Binders 
Rice Binders 
Corn Binders 
Mowers 
Reapers 


Spreaders 
Scales 
Wagons 
Vehicles 
Farm Trucks 


Stephens Salient Six Automobile 
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Nutritive Reguire- 


ments of Chicks 
and Hens 


For best development grow- 
ing chicks require feed proper- 
ly proportioned to contain from 
7 to 9 per cent of digestible 
protein, 65 to 75 therms of 
heat and energy food and from 
4 to 6 per cent ash. Depend- 
ing on their age,“ Tioga Grow- 
ing Mash” fed with Tioga 
Chick Feed or Tioga Growing 
Grains according to instruc- 
tions contained in the booklet 
* Tioga Poultry Feeds” will 
meet this standard in every 
particular. 


To furnish nourishment for 
maximum egg production while 
maintaining normal vigor, lay- 
ing hens require feed contain- 
ing 15 per cent digestible pro- 
tein, 60 therms of heat and 
energy food and 6 per cent 
mineral matter. Tioga Lay- 
ing Food is carefully made to 
meet this standard. 


Tioga Feeds are guaranteed satis- 


factory or money back 


Tioga Mill & Ele- 


vator -— 
WAVERLY, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


Campus Notes 

(Continued from page $68) 
Wednesday evening the students gath- 
ered in the Domestic Economy Cafeteria 
and were served an excellent repast. 
Mr. Edward Brown, poultry investiga- 
tor for the British Government, was the 
chief speaker of the evening. 


The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 358) 

% cup nuts or raisins, if desired. 

Combine the dry ingredients. Mix 
the soda, the sour milk, and the molasses, 
and add this mixture to the dry in- 
gredients. Add the nuts or raisins or a 
mixture of both. Fill greased cans half 
full. Steam the bread for 3 hours or 
longer, and then set it in the oven to 
dry for 15 minutes. 

Rolled Oats Bread 

1 cup rolled oats, 

2 teaspoons baking powder, 

% teaspoon salt, 

1% cup syrup or molasses, 

1 cup milk. 

Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add the rolled oats and the 
liquids, and beat the mixture thoroly. 
Pour it into a greased bread pan. Let 
it stand for 10 minutes, and bake it in 
a very slow oven for 50 or 60 minutes. 
One-half cup chopped raisins may be 
added if desired. 

Buckwheat and Rye Bread 
2 cups buckwheat flour, 
2 cups rye flour, 
4 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 teaspoon soda, 
1 teaspon salt, 
1/3 cup molasses, 
2% cups sour milk, 
2 tablespoons fat, 

1%, cup peanuts, 

1%, cup raisins. 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add 
the liquids. Add the peanuts and raisins 
last. Pour the mixture into greased 
pans, and let it rise for 20 minutes. 
Bake it in a very slow oven for 1 hour. 
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Save Your Corn---Feed Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed with Your Home Grown Roughage or 
with Carbohydrate Commercial Feed to Produce 
the Most Milk at the Lowest Cost 


O hews is more digestible nutriment in a hundred pounds of 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed than in a hundred pounds of linseed 
oil meal or cotton seed meal. 


You will find the successful dairyman feeding Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed—because they can safely feed two or three times as 
much in the ration—produce more milk—and sell their corn for more 
per ton than the cost of this feed. 


A COMPETENT AUTHORITY STATES THAT IF THE 
FARMER COULD GET ALL OF HIS GRAIN FEED OR CON- 
CENTRATES FOR NOTHING IT WOULD REDUCE THE PRICE 
OF MILK ONLY 1% CENTS PER QUART. 

Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed mixed with wheat bran, middlings, or other 


light feeds of similar character, three parts to one part of the light feeds, will 
give you aration which will produce a maximum amount of milk at a low cost, 


See the Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed Dealer 


He is a gocd man to know 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 

















SEED CORN 


For the first time since we went into the business, we are 
worried because we fear that our stock of seedcorn is too small 
for this year’s requirements. It was not our fault, because we 
had out a very large acreage but premature frosts and hard 
freezes eliminated large blocks that were meant for seed. We 
have a moderate supply of very choice quality. Corn that will 
germinate ninety-eight per cent. This corn is all pedigreed, 
includes our famous Improved White Cap and 120 Day Yellow, 
both of which have taken aprominent part in Ohio, and winning 
state contests; also limited stock of Minnesota 13, the best very 
early corn, we believe, that has ever been introduced into the state. 

Do not forget that we also handle the best of everything in 
vegetables, flower seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. 


WING SEED COMPANY 
Box W Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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Former Student Notes 


(Continued from page $46) 


14, B. S—M. C. Wilson received an 
appointment as assistant Farm Bureau 
Agent of Tompkins County immediately 
after graduation. In the following Oc- 
tober he went with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in farm 
management demonstrations. His pre- 
liminary work was in Illinois, but he was 
later assigned to Vermont and New 
Hampshire. In July of 1916 he was 
made county leader for New Hampshire 
with offices at Durham, New Hampshire. 
He reports that of the twenty-one men 
under him, seven are Cornellians. 


14, B. S—G. J. Wight is head of the 
agricultural department at the Canan- 
daigua Academy. He and Miss Helen 
K. Flint,, B. S., °17, were married on 
September 15. 


Square Deal 
for Breeding, Sorting & Exhibition Pens 
No Posts 
ei Gkey 


Wiench 
needed 


Panels made without wraps, bolts or projections. 
No posts -no nuts or wrench required to put 
panels together. Just slip rods into place and 
pen is ready for use (rods furnished). Dimen- 
sions, 3 ft. high, 8 ft. long (also other sizes). 


Square Deal Gates 


A New “Square Deal" Gate FREE if any part 
breaks within S years—this farm gate is different 
from all others. No joints—no nails or bolts—no 
malleable fittings — no joints to break. Made 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


COUNTRYMAN 


14, B. S—H. B. Allen, formerly 
teacher of agriculture at Chazy, is now 
superintendent of agriculture at Har- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


14, B. S—J. G. Wilkin has been with 
his father on a general dairy farm near 
Gardiner, since April, 1916. They pro- 
duce some apples and potatoes beside 
the ordinary crops and are keeping 
twenty-five head of cattle. 


715, B. S.—Louise M. Post has re- 
signed her position teaching domestic 
science in the Jeffersonville High School 
and is now teaching the same subject 
in the Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


15, B. S.—R. D. Merrill has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Junior High 
School at St. Johnsberry, Vermont. 


(Continued on page 374) 


Hog Panels- 


Weighs about 50 pounds, easily handled by one 
man; unusually durable. Compact and neat, 
easily taken down, takes up very little space when 
nm tin use. Just what you want-write TODAY 
for special circular on Stock and Exhibition panels. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


without wrapping the wires around frame—strong 
self-locking latch—lasts a lifetime. When asking 
for Panel circular ask us also to send “Square 
Deal” Gate Folder. WRITE NOW. 


Dept. A-7 Peoria, Ill. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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Cream - Saving 


Machines 


[ you are still setting 

your milk and skim- 

ming by hand, you are los- 

ing anywhere from one- 

fourth to one-third of your S35 

cream. If you are using at; 

separator, and it is not one 

of the best, you are still 

losing an amount of cream =4 

that would surprise you if 

you knewit. Every farm . 

loss or leak that can be stopped this year should be 
stopped. Buy a Lily or Primrose cream separator 
and stop the cream loss, 

Don’t imagine that cream left in the skim 
milk will fatten pigs and calves faster. It has been 
proved scores of times that stock thrives as fast on 
warm separator skim milk, when a little meal or 
flax replaces the fat. Cream in the skim milk is 
dead-loss cream! 

Lily and Primrose separators get that cream. 
We can prove to you that they get it all, except 
about one drop in each gallon. 

Besides that, they are well-known as simple, 
easy-running, easily-cleaned machines that last and 
do the same good work year after year. Buya 
Lily or Primrose— it will pay back its cost in 
cream you may now be losing. See the local dealers 
who handle these separators, or, write us for 
catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO —— USA @ 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 372) 

16, B. S—Edward W. Borst was on 
the TUSCANIA when she was sunk by 
the German “U” boat. On February 8 he 
cabled to his brother, Theodore F. Borst 
at Boston, that he was safe and well. 
Edward Borst enlisted and is with the 
Twentieth Engineers, Sixth Battallon, 


Headquarters Detachment. 


715, B. S—H. E. Gayman, who has 
been superintendent of agriculture in 
Pennsylvania high schools since gradua- 
tion, has been appointed critic teacher 
of agriculture at the Trumansburg Dem- 
onstration School. 


16, B. S—wW. S. Young has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Tompkins 
County Farmers’ Company, the purpose 
of which is to help the farmer by cut- 
ting out the middleman’s profits. This 
company was formerly under the con- 
trol of the Central New York Farms, 
Inc., but has been coéperatively organ- 
ized by the Tompkins County Farm 
Bureau and the various departments of 
the College of Agriculture. 


16, B. S.—Stuart Wilson has recently 
been ordered to the Artillery Officers’ 
Training School at Petersburg, Virginia; 
he formerly was a sergeant in the 112th 
Engineers. 


716, B. S.—Helen Spalding has charge 
of the planting of the city park system 
of Flint, Michigan. 


716, B. S.—Gilbert M. Montgomery 
has taken over his father’s farm near 
Glen Moore, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania. He hopes to cut down on the 
,dairying end and go into fruit as fast 
as it proves advisable and profitable. 


716, B. S—H. M. Mapes, who was 
teacher of agriculture at Hannibal, has 
been drafted. 


716, B. S.—Charles H. Graves is now 
situated at the Michigan Agricultural 


COUNTRYMAN 


College, in connection with farm man- 
agement demonstration work. Before 
going to Michigan, Mr. Graves had trav- 
eled thru parts of Brazil and Argentina, 
making a study of agricultural condi- 
tions in South America. It was his in- 
tention to remain in South America for 
some time, but he returned home when 
war was declared. 


717, B. S.—M. L. Sewell is at Akron, 
Ohio, doing landscape work for G. M. 
Stadelman. He is connected with the 
offices of Warren H. Manning of North 
Billerica, Massachusetts. 


"17, Sp.—J. E. Richardson, Jr., has 
taken charge of a 180 acre neglected 
farm in Anne Arundel County, Mary- 
land. He is developing a commercial 
apple farm, and is at the same time test- 
ing the resistance of certain varieties 
of apples and peaches against rots and 
blights. 


717, Sp.—J. Walton Bolgiano is run- 
ning a 250 acre farm down in Maryland. 
Two hundred of the 250 acres are in 
tilth, producing corn, wheat, alfalfa, 
timothy, and clover hay. He also has 
considerable purebred stock, among 
which he particularly prizes his six pure- 
bred Guernseys. 


"17, M. S.—George Stewart has re- 
turned to the Utah State College to 
take up investigations in plant breed- 
ing. 


17, B. S.—A. D. Fonda is camp secre- 
tary of the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. 
at the aviation and coast artillery school, 
Fort Taylor, Key West. 


17, B. S—Paul A. Winchell is now 
training in the aviation camp in Italy. 
He is with the 8th Aviation Instruction 
Division. 


717, B. S.—Alma W. Richards, who 
left Cornell last April, is now a 2nd lieu- 


(Continued on page 376) 









The Heart of 
the Milker 


* 
EMPIRE 
MILKING MACHINES 





Another Battle Won for Dairymen 


fighting, to find a way to make the Empire Milking Machine, already 


Fie months we have been experimenting — investigating — testing— 


the unquestioned leader, still more efficient for the dairy farmer. 


The battle is won. 


We have ave the milking machine a new heart—the pulsator is the 


heart of the milkin 


machine—and the result of our experiment, the new 


Empire Super-Simple Pulsator, is the most wonderful development since 
the invention of the Empire—the competent milking machine. 


To be successful a _ 
milking machine must \\\ 
havea perfectly acting Wy jij 
pulsator to cause the YZ 
alternating action of 
suction and massage on 
the teats (to imitate the 
calf’s “suck and squeeze’’) 
to occur with absolute regu- 
larity; and to make the change from 
suction to massage and back again 
instantaneous. 


The Empire Super-Simple Pulsa- 
tor, the pulsator without a piston, 
does that and more. It really is 
Super-Simple—so simple that it can 
be taken apart and put together 
again in less than two minutes. It 
has but five moving parts; nothing 
to wear out or “get out of gear.” 


EMPIRE CREAM 


Also Manufacturers of Empire 
Cream Separators, Gasoline En- 
gine: and Farm Electric Plants 









It cannot lose vacu- 
/f um, so its action is 
perfect, It places the 
4’ Empire Milking Ma- 
chine immeasurably in 
advance of all competi- 
tion. Your cows should 
be milked by an Empire 
Milking Machine with the 
new Super-Simple Pulsator. It will 
milk them more rapidly than ever— 
it will solve the dairyman’s labor 
problem— it will increase milk pro- 
duction at a decreased cost; it will 
transform milking m drudgery 
into a pleasant chore. 

Our factory is overtaxed by the increased 
demand for Empire Milking Machines, so go to 
your dealer at once, see the new Super-Simple 
Pulsator and tell him to order your Empire out- 
fit without delay; or write for Catalog No. 75 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. CHMONTREA FAL and TORONTO. 
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Convert Your Rough 
Feeds Into Milk 


Different kinds of roughage vary 
widely in nutritive value, especially pro- 
tein, one of the chief elements of milk 
albumen, but all of the digestible nutri- 
ents contained in the roughage includ- 
ing protein are worth pound for pound 


just as much as those which are bought 
in concentrated feeds. 


Much waste has been and is now in- 
curred on Dairy Farms due largely to 
lack of attention to the quantity and 


nutritive value of the daily mess of 
roughage which is fed, and the failure 
to economically combine and proportion 
it with the concentrated feeds which are 
purchased. For example, if the rough- 
age is low in protein, we should buy 
more protein in the concentrates, if on 
the other hand the roughage used is high 
in protein and low in carbohydrates, we 
should buy carbohydrates to balance 
them and not more protein which would 
be wasted. 

It is to stop this loss and to econom- 
ically combine the concentrates with the 
roughage grown on the farm so that the 
nutrients of both may be utilized that 
TIOGA DAIRY FEEDS are made in 
three brands, viz: Red Brand, White 
Brand and Blue Brand, each to fit a 
particular class of roughage. Feeding 
tables specifying quantities of every 
commonly grown roughage and the kind 
and quantity of TIOGA DAIRY FEED 
to be fed with it for most healthful 
maintenance and economical milk pro- 
duction, is contained in every bag of 
TIOGA DAIRY FEED or may be had 
for the asking. 

The basic principle of economy in the 
use of feeds which will combine prop- 
erly to render available the milk produc- 
ing elements contained in the roughage 
grown on the farms, has never been 
questioned. 

We guarantee TIOGA DAIRY FEEDS 
to be satisfactory when fed according to 
instructions. The principle on which 
they are based is correct. Why not ask 
your local dealer for a trial order, or 
write us for further particulars? 


Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. 
Waverly, N. Y. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page $74) 


tenant in the regular army and is sta- 
tioned at Camp Fremont, California. 
Immediately after he left, he went to 
his home at Parowan, Utah, and stayed 
on his farm most of the summer. Then 
he went to the Officers’ Training Camp 
at‘ The Presidio,” San Francisco, where 
he secured his commission. Richards is 
the famous Cornell high jumper. In 
1912, at the Olympic games, he made a 
world’s record running high jump, and 
then while at Cornell he twice beat his 
own record. 


715, B. S.—Fred W. King, who was 
formerly teacher of agriculture at 
Lowville Academy, is now an officer in 
the regular army. 


17, B. S.—Ralph C. Parker, manager 
of the Suffolk County Farm Bureau As- 
sociation since last spring, recently mar- 
ried Miss Mildred Hallett of Riverhead, 
Long Island. 


"18, Ex.—G. C. Sweet has been taken 
into the Sanitary Corp of the govern- 
ment and is now doing bacteriological 
work at Washington. 


18, Ex.—William A. Gage left the 
Univeristy at the end of the first semes- 
ter to teach agriculture in Albion. 


719, Ex.—C. Krey left Cornell im- 
mediately before Christmas to become 
a member of an Officers’ Training Camp 
in the south. 


Sp.—William A. Lippincott is teach- 
ing in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. In connection with his teach- 
ing he is also carrying on research 
problems in poultry husbandry. 





Sp.—Miss M. V. Laudman is engaged 
in experimental work on the Torsgate 
Farms, Prospect Plains, New Jersey. 
Here experiments with potatoes, soy 
beans, flowers and vegetables are being 
carried on, in which Miss Laudman is 
assisting. 
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OW, 


Take This Free 
Book With You 


Before you go out on the farm this 
year, to do your level best to help win 
the war by raising more food, get 
this 156-page free book,“Better Farm 
Implements and How to Use Them.” 


Study it before you leave. Take it 
with you when you go. Consult it 
frequently while you are on “the 
second line.” It is crammed full or 
information that will help you every 
day. Making it your text book will 
make you a better farmer. 

Some of the subjects covered are: 
to Hitch Plows Correctly,” “How to Adjust 
Plows,” “Things to Remember When 


Planting Corn,” “Proper Method of Corn 
Cultivation” and “Curing Hay.” 


Don’t fail to get a copy of this free book. 
Write today, asking for package CM 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill. 
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Ask Your Grocer for Right and On Time 
Gets "Em 


Burns’ 


Family 
Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtain- 
able, in a clean 
bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


Breakfast Rolls a Specialty Stover Pr inting Co. 
Bakery at 110 N. Corn Street 115 North Tioga Street 


The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
sets,even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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The New York State College 


of Agriculture 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Offers a four-year course of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 
It is open to men and women who have completed a four-year 


high school course and who can meet the entrance re- 
quirements. 


It is open to special students of mature mind and of marked 
ability, not candidates for a degree. 

It gives a general education, with opportunities for specialization 
in some twenty-five departments, and for some studies in 
the other colleges of Cornell University. 

Its buildings and equipment are not surpassed by those of any 
other agricultural college. 

Opportunities are vailable for student self-development in ath- 
letics, publications, debates, dramatics and other forms of 
undergraduate expression. 

No tuition fees are charged to residents of New York State. 

It gives instruction in military science. 


In short, it is a real college and it may offer just what is needed 
by a man seeking an education in the science and tech- 
nique of agriculture and its allied branches, or by a 
woman who desires equivalent training in the household 
sciences and arts. 


If you are interested in an institution that offers real training for 
real service, address 
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New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 


JEWELERS 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art 
Goods, Etc., and make College 
Pins and Badges 


136 East State Street 


Wanzer & Howell 


The Grocers 


Our Name Signifies 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 
Remember that we have a Sea Food 
Market where you can buy Fresh Fish, 
Oysters, Clams and other Sea Foods 
in their season. 


Lang’s 
Palace 


Garage 


Safe Storage 
Expert Service 


Agents for 
Cadillac :: Oakland 
Hupmobile :: Paige 


117-121 E. Green St. 
Phones 95 


TAXI SERVICE 


The Hill 
Drug Store 


HOH 


Daniels & Cook 


HH 


328 College Avenue 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


You Will Need 


Warm Underwear 
Warm Hose 
A Sheep Lined Coat 
A Good Pair of Gloves 
A Muffler 


A New Suit or Overcoat 


Good Woolen or Cotton 
Shirt 


Stetson or Bostonian Shoes 
ALL TO BE HAD AT 


Buttrick & Frawley’s 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 

















CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


MARCH SCHEDULES 


BASKETBALL 

. 2--Rochester at Rochester 
6---Colgate at Ithaca 
9.--Yale at Ithaca 
11---Dartmouth at Ithaca 


WRESTLING 


Mar. 8---Pennsylvania at Phila. 


os 


9.-Navy at Annapolis 
“ 16---Penn. State at Ithaca 


oe 


22-23--Intercollegiates at 
Columbia 
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PRINTING 


That is our line 
Try us on your 
next order, no 


matter what it is. 


= 


The Atkinson Press 


South Tioga Street 


We print the “Countryman” 


HARDWARE 


Let us serve you as to your 


Hardware, Automobile Acces- 


sories and Sporting Goods 


Treman, King & Company 
101-107 East State Street 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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“Silent 


. 99 
Smit 
wins the fight 


against noise. 


Ball Bearing; Long Wearing iid senne dt tata wite 


and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 


longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The“Silent Smith’ 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


J. E. Van Natta, Agent 








Founded 
1842 


Prrrirtiti itt i ed 


Case 10-20—Oil Tractor 


All Farmers 
Know Case 


When von talk power farming machinery to the man in the 
field, he knows vou are talking of the very best when you 
mention Case. His father and his grandfather, like your own, 


1 


were probably purchasers of Case machinery. 


LEE ry 


oH 


He has a hearty respect for Case, knowing that for every 
dollar he spends with Case he gets full value. He knows that 
Case Tractors are not experimental — that they must be good 
or else Case would not sell them. 

Only tried and proven machinery goes to Case purchasers. 
All the experimenting is done beforehand. 

Students of agricultural colleges should know more about 
this 76 vear old concern which is playing such an important 
part in American agriculture. To all who send in their names, 
we will be glad to forward without cost, a handsome catalog 
of Case Machinery which can well be studied to advantage. 
Write today for your copy. 


J. I CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
(Founded 1842) 1075 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 


Send For This Descriptive Printed Matter—All Free 
Below are listed, the different series of booklets and folders Tell us which interest you. 
Kerosene Tractors Hay Balers 


St-am Tractora Silo Fillers 
Bo Grand Detour Plows Road Machinery 


i" Threshers Automobiles 
Books Sean 


ou wish, usk for our General Catalog, describing the entire 
Case line. It is free. 


[oe ORES OS Soe Ha HH OES REES lH HPSS RSNEESSS SHES OCS SRE F ERE STE SESS S BESESS SUOSETFERSS SSS EREE ES TETES 
PrItrr Lit iii tititii titties trite ttl 
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The height of this print of 80,000,000 Ibs. of butter is 90 feet 
—-its length 180 feet. An average loss of 10 Ibs. of butter 
per cow by all separators except Sharples causes this appal- 
ling yearly cream loss in the United States alone. If all 
separators were Sharples this immense pile would be saved 
annually. For this reason: Sharples is the only separator that skims 
clean regardless of speed. Lock ba: +k Over your past experience with 
separators. _Many a day you determined to turn at top speed and not 
lose cream. But unconsciously, little by dittle, you slackened and Jost 
cream. That separator was nota 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


If it were you could have slowed down and still gotten every particle of 


cream. Sharples is the only separ: Moe that “‘meets the moods”—almost 
human in its adaptability to every day di- 


tions, It’s the separator that not only 
unequalled work, but w/// do it, regaraiess of 
unfavorable circumstances. Sharples is 






—the only separator that skims clean at widely 
varying speeds. 

=the only separator that deliv 
changing thickness—all spe 

—the only separator you can turn faster and 
finish skimming quicker. 





ers cream of un- 


the only separator with just one piece in the 
bow!—no discs, easiest to clean. 


—the only separator with knee-low supply tank 
and a once-a-month oiling system. 
Overa million users! Made and strongly guar- 
anteed by the oldest and greatest separator 
factory in America. Many a Sharples has 
been in constant use for 25 years at trifling 
repair cost. Send for free Catalog to Dept. 115, 





Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland 


Toronto a9 € 
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